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INTRODUCTION TO OLD COURT. 

'Tis the old and stately seat 
Of an old and noble race ; 

Honest heart and open hand, 

Single mind and manners bland. 
Linger in the ancient place, 

Choosing here their calm retreat. 
Be you lord or rustic hind. 
Here a welcome you may find ; 
Be you grave, or be you gay. 
Come, and go; or come, and stay; 
Be it June or Christmas tide. 
Or any other month beside. 
Be your visit long or short. 
Welcome, welcome, to Old Court 
Only in one shameful case 
Here you must not show your face- 
False to God, to man untrue. 
Hence ! the doors are closed on you. 
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INTRODUCTION TO OLD COURT. 

1709. 



Two letters were laid before the knight " This 
from my son Harry," he said, taking up one of them. 
« The other must be read first, however." (His eye 
had glanced upon the handrwriting of his firstborn, 
Mannaduke.) " Hey ! Mistress Amabel," he cried, 
after a rustlSiig of paper, and making many ex- 
clamations, as his custom often was ; " here 's a 
fine piece of business !" 

<< No bad news, I hope,** said the old lady. 

<< Bad news, no !— I mean^ yes ; or rather no and 
yes together. First of all, here *s Marmaduke's 
letter, with a long story about attachment, and my 
approval, and a girl without a groat ; and how cer- 
tain he is that you, and I, and little Gracey there, 
will love her. 'Pshaw, the boy 's a fool ! I hate 
your love matches, and your poor beauties." 

*< Are you quite sure of that, father?" whis- 
pered his daughter Grace, who had stolen round to 
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Ytefhtbefi side, and wfio« bb wmhi al she ca«ght 
bis eye; turned ft mdelong glaitoe to tbe po#tfidt 
of one who had been very poor and very b«au- 
tiinl-^er own mother. ** Are you quite sure of 

I 

that?" and as she spoke, she half hung hef head, 
and locSced very arehly and very smilingly full in 
her firthei^s faee. There was a Uttle art in the 
girPs look, and she would not have cared to con^ 
fess it; yet it was natural with her, for nbe had 
caught it of her own mother. She knew its po- 
tency, and she knew that her father would take her 
in his arms and kiss her fondly. She might have 
guessed that, just then, any smile from her wotdd 
charm her father; for, poor girl ! she had smiled 
very seldom of late. Her eyes had lost half their 
hrightness, if^nd'her soft eheek was very, very pale. 
But thir is not the t^e to tell her story. 

<< That cfdld^s as like her mother as she can 
stare,'* ii«id the old taah, as he looked at Grace, 
then intently perusing her brother's letter, which 
she had qidetly taken, without askings from his 
hand. • • .- . . 

<< Not Hare, fiither, if you please, that 's not quite 
the word.^ She l6dK!ed u^ and «miled agahk ** I 
hope I ddnt ttare, I believe you have turned over 
youx* once happ;^ art of i^peaking to a lady's ^ar to 
Marmaduke. Dear fellow I how w«H he writes ! 
This Lucy of his must be a sweet creature ; I like 
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evejry thing about her ; 9^ kast eveiy thing he fBy& 
And wh«i a pretty nameJ-^Lucyl my fiivourite 
nft»e!" 

. « Butwheteie Hepncfs letter?" said the knight} 
<f I h^ it in niy hand but a minute ago, Haye 
yfMi taken Hanry'a.letiter?'' he- fuked; for Gmce 
bad turned again, to her elder btotbefa, and bad 
not heard his finst inquiry, 

« Did you ^>eak| father? what. did you say?^ 
Have I taken Harry's letter? to be sure, I have;** 
and she shpwed it under the letter, she was reading. 

« Ahy wel} }" replied the old knigh:t, sitting down, 
^tisfiedthat.the letter was found. ^ Beiid it aloud 
to your aunt and me-nreftd the go^ news of the 
momiug." 

« Good news \ what can it be^ i^. after. Merma- 
duke's good newe^ this new9 of Harry is, by wfty 
of distinction, to be called the good-jaews? Well, 
aunt^ I *m sure you are impatient to hear, so I *11 
begin : 

Pariti May 3d, 1709* 

« < HOirOUBED FATHSB, 

<< * I date my letter from Paris, though I have 
already taken a small chateau near Versailles. I 
have much to teU you, much to explain, but I hope 
to explain all to your perfect satisfaction. I will 
begin my nanative :— 

" < Not many weeks ago I had an unexpected 
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meetiiig with Mr* JoBcelyi^ yfho beliaved iMi ill to 
my poor sitter Grsce.* ** 

Gmce could not get out half the words ( the 
paper fluttered in her handy and her lip quivered 
with Bgitntion. ** Oh Hairy!" she cried. In a tone 
of deep diat rc i fl ■ ■** and he promifed me !** — 

" Gire me the letter, my 6ar6ag,'* and the 
old knight « I forgot tbot part; but don't be. 
frightened, nothing that you dread has happened : 
give me the letter." 

** No, no, dear firthert I*m very tfiUy; but I 
can hardly help it; I did not expect the name just 
then, that 's aH How very warm it is!" she said, 
and pushed back her beautiiul hair, now hanging 
over a cheek cnmsoned with emotion. 

** * With Mr, Joflcelyn,' "—she continued, and 
running over with her eye the few words that fol- 
lowed,—** * and his wife !' "— 

** He is married, then !** Another deeper blush 
spread over her whole fece. '' I 'm very glad ! 
For. his wife's saks^ that impetuous Harry would, 
I hope, avoid him» and not wound her feelings as 
well as mmoi" 

** Go on reading, Gracey," said the knight 

« < And his wifeand sister. Of course I did not 
go near them; but the next day I met one of the 
party again — the sister, the Lady Claiice Joecelyn : 
the was with her mother at Lord N's. To my 
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astonii^imeiit^ tlie motker snd daughter begged an 
introduction to me, and treated me with tfce most 
marked attention. Tlie Ibrmer took an oppor- 
tmdtf of assuring me with what displeasure she 
liad regarded her ton's eondact, and spoke in high 
terms of tiie eharaeter given hy every one to my 
darling sister. All this was &r from displeasing 
to me : but to make the matter short (as I am un- 
expeetedly called away, and must refer you to a 
letter I will write to*moirow for more particulars), 
I fomid the Lady Clarice charming; and as I saw 
she thought me a very pretty fellow, I persuaded 
her and the countess her mother to let the brother 
go on to Rome, where they had all intended to 
winter, without them. The day after Mr. Joscev 
lyn*8 departure beheld me the husband, the very 
happy husband, of my dear little Clarice.* " Here 
the letter broke off abruptly witlu-<* your dutiful 
son, 

The nine days allowed by the worid for wonder 
when good sober persons have strange news brought 
to them, had not passed away;— I believe 'twas 
the erelung of the eighth day after the letter of 
the madcap Harry, so he was sometimes called^ 
had been received :' )!^tress Amabel was fidgeting 
^bout the hall, expressing aloud her concern and 
vexation that her brother, who had been complain. 
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ing of ifaeumatisii^ thoold ranain o&t after tibe 
nm had set, nul the dews ftUen; and sonetineR 
stepping up into the teoeas of the orid window, 
where Grace was titting at her embMiderjr fhune, 
and hinting her astonitluttent how young people 
could min their eyes aa they did, when there was 
not light enough to distinguiBh the ecrfour of the 
silken thread they worked with ; not forgetting, be- 
tween whileS) to drop an occasional sharp word into 
the ears of old Robin; the slow-moving, slow-handed 
butler, who was leisi^ely laying out the supper-table 
in the middle of the hall. The knight still lingered 
on his CTOiing ride. Grace locked up and smiled, 
and promised only to finisAi one little rosebud, but 
still remained at' her frame, and was even caught 
beginning « sprig of myrde; Old Robin put all 
the knives on* tie left-hand, and all the forks on 
the rights and. stumbled over die plate-basket and 
cut his shin> ewingv as iMBstieas Amabel declared, 
to Ue own obstinacy >in not bringing a lights as she 
had desifed, and his own awkwardness in not look- 
ing before Unv The plate-basket stood in a daik 
corner of die hall, whidKr, ititri neuM, the officious 
old lady had removed it when the old man had been 
absent £br a few asuiules* 

These several series of pfovocatians had, by their 
eotttinnaace^ worked the aforesaid lady into a very 
agitated state of spirits, and she paced the hall, be- 



giniift&g to be out «f alpatienee wtdi every thing, 
«imL evcsf hodjt eo that ^eo a kfad dashiiig and 
trampling of hfuses and carnages was heard coming 
v^p> the aTemie» die stood aa one beside hcnelf; and 
iMieB; the halL-door seemed half beaten down with 
« enoeessioa of thnnderings lather than faps, she 
aotoaUy scteamed with hooor. <* Who in the world 
have we here ?" she cried; bul another suecesaion 
of thund^riags silenced her vcnee, and drove her, 
like one demented} to her own chamber. 
,' Who in the world coidd the loud outrageous 
visitocs have been but Harry flairfax, who never 
knew hi^ ow^ mvad, and his brides quite a» thought, 
less a being[ as himself • They had both settled 
themselves in theik- chateau: atVeBsaUleafftuid made 
a hundred adsiigi^nentafociiiitay.olsoine.months; 
but tiie very next morning aft^ their arriiali when 
sitting at breakfast^ they suddenly resolved t» set 
out in the aftentoon of lihat aamo day for £n|^and, 
leaving the countess^ their motfaer^to tdce care of 
Uie house till they retomedr Theie was a fine 
disturbance- in Old Court- wheA tbe news of the 
arctval had dreiilated throiighont the building and 
the several offices Attacfaad theieta They oame so 
unexpectedly, the bride and hcidegniom, and their 
attendants $ and there came so many of them, and 
the servants were^anch Bne ladies.and gentlemen, 
and there were so many tinmks, and bozes^ and 
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packages, that, although there was no hick of hospi* 
tality, there were plenty of mistakes, and con- 
fusion reigned for many, many hours. In the first 
place La^y Clarice mistook Mistress Amabel, who 
had returned to the hall as fast as she left it, for 
the housekeeper, and consigned to her care a little 
lap-dog of King Charles's breed, which slie said 
was ravenously hungry, and must eat immediately. 
And then one of the carriages, in driving round to 
the stable-yard, nearly unhorsed the old knight, who 
was walking his horse home while he gave some 
directions to the groom who followed him ; and a 
kitchen-wench was found with her greasy apron 
on, and a gridiron in her hand, standing stock-still 
in the passage leading to the drawing-room. Her 
mouth and eyes were open with astonishment, but 
she could give no account of herself, nor how she 
had got thither, when Mrs. Bartlett, the house- 
keeper, questioned her. Such were some of the 
disturbances which were occasioned by the sudden 
invasion of Lady Clarice Fairfax and her husband, 
with their train of servants, on the quiet and or. 
derly establishment of Old Court that fair summer 
evening — I assure you they are not exaggerated. 

<' Well, sir," said the Lady Clarice to her &ther. 
in-law, as they were sitting on the terrace after 
dinner a few days after her arrival at Old Court, 
*< I am charmed with your old family mansion, and 
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your fine trees ; and what a noble green«lioiifie you 
have ! I declare the orange-trees are almost as laige 
as those at Versailles ! Are they no^ Harry ? What 
£ruit you have ! These apricots are the finest I ever 
saw* or tasted either," she added, after a short pause, 
in which the knight had gallantly offered a glass * 
basket, piled to the top with them (Uiey were sitting 
at dessert), to his meiry daughter-in-law. ^ I have 
•been only wishing to make a few improvements," 
she continued, turning more to the knight, as if to 
address him more particularly. The old gentleman 
bowed. " I*ve been telling Grace that I should 
cut down all those black yew hedges which are so 
frightfully formal " The knight did not bow again. 
'< That long straight canal should be made to wind 
along to the temple, and the temple should be 
turned into a boat-house, and just there — there ! 
I am afraid you don*t see where I mean," she cried, 
pointing with her fan. 

« Thank you; I do see," replied the knight, very 
politely, but very^coldly. To him the idea of altera^ 
tiott in aught about Old Court was any thing but 
another word for improvement, 

« There !" continued the heedless lady, *^ I should 
give the water a sudden turn ; and just at the turn 
I *d build a rustic bridge, to give the appearance of 
a river, which might be then supposed to wind 
through the whole of the grounds. In short, I 

t 
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should turn th^se dd-fittldoiied gdrdetisiitto a 
channing wilderness, another £den, according to 
Milton^s description, or wha;t we call in France 
vn Jardin Anglais, I assure you, I have begun 
the very same improvements about our own little 
chateau at Versailles.*' 

^ Oh, barbarous Lady Clarice !'* interrupted Gracey 
with a very livdy snule^ aiid a very earnest manner, 
^* would you shock my father and my aunt^ and 
almost break my heart, by alterations in the place 
we think, if not the prettiest, the pleasaatest in 
England ? You should be here in the winter, and- 
you would soon recall your abuse of our formal 
yew-hedges. You should see and you should feel 
the warmth of those slandered enclosures, where 
one may bask in every gleam of sunshine while the 
wind is blowii^ bleak and cutting without; and 
this green that is somewhat sombre now, is bright 
and beautiful when other trees stand leafless and 
shivering in the Mast Deti*t you remember, too, 
that charming line on'the fbfiage of the pine, which 
may be well applitd lo hia cousin Ihe yew-^' Demi 
de r6t^ et ^panire ^tUvtt? You most XK)t de« 
fend your eauae by .MUt^n's aiathority, for though 
it*s very • tmo; that be apeaks.of a garden aB4 
flowefB 

« which not nice art, 
In bed and curlotiff knots, but hature botm 
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Pouif d tWHh pxofiiw on IdU, and date* aaA p^ia» 
Both where the momfaig sun flrgt warmly imote 
The open field, and where the'unpierced shade 
bxibrowned the noontide bowen $' 

yet he is then describing the garden of Eden, not 
Old Court; the climate of Paradise, not England; 
—a gwden and a cUmate where , 

* From a aappUre fonmt the edaped hroeka/ 
Rolling on orient pearl« and sands of gold« 
With mazy error, under pendant shades, 
Ron nectar, vlsithig each plant, and fed 
PlO'wvn worthy of I'anMUflc'o— ' 

indeed 

'Flowen of all hueiMMi without Ihom tha rose.' 

Besides," continued Grace, playfully, "either in 
his L* Allegro or 11 Penseroso — (jxow could I doubt 
in which?)— in H Penseroso^ he i^liscovers some- 
thing of our formal taste : 

'▲Bdaddtotheae.mti^I*eUure» ': ' . 
That in ti^ gardeqatt^^ his jileasure/ 

^In shoft, my d«flr sister,*^ 0be tMid^: lowering her 
voic6, md looMng^at her ^hed^ widi eyes l»imfiil 
of mirth, as ^e spbke,^ *'if you tt^hto be looked 
upon «iB a tkakor to good ta«ee here by my father 
and my aunt — ay, and by myself also, you will pro- 
pose to improve our house or our gardens. I speak 
in earnest," ^ a4<^d, placmg her little hand on her 
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heart : ** and look how aiudoualy giave my fiither 
and aunt still appear." 

Now it happened that» just ad Ae said this, the 
good old knight began to smile at the turn she had 
given to a sul^ject that alwajrs made him look a 
little gloomy. He never took his eyes off the* 
face of his dariing Ghnce, as shaking his head with 
frigned anger, and yielding to a laugh still half 
repressed— 

** Ah, little one!** he said, *<are you not afraid 
to speak thus of your aunt and me in our very 
presence ? I tell you what, Lady Clarice, 'tis with 
Gracey herself we must begin our improvements. 
I assure you, however,** he added, in a more serious 
tone, ^ Grace is sincerely attached to this old- 
fashioned place, and loves every little eomer with 
an her heart : but 'tis very natural ; her poor mother 
did so before her — and the child was bom here." 

** Grace is a good girl,*' said JVGstress Amabel, 
who had seen no jest in the discussion of such a 
subject, rather making the remark to herself than 
to any other person; ** Grace is a good girl, and 
Hke her mother, not only in looks but in disposi- 
tion, not fond of changes and — " 

Grace guessed the word that was coming, and 
guessed rightly that it might have been a word of 
offence to the ears of Lady Clarice ; so ere Mistress 
Amabel could add the word <* whims** to '< changes,** 
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she had drawn her sister's arm within hecsi and thqr 
werp half way down the smoothly shaven Jawn 
which sloped from the margin of the tenaoet on 
their way to the wilderness; for there is a wil- 
derness at Old Court I beg pardon of the shade 
of my Xiord Verulam, I mean a ** heath or desert," 
as he expresses it The heath at 014 Court 
Hear him describe it « For the heath» I wish it 
to be framed as near as may be to a natural wilder- 
ness. Trees, I would have none in it, but some 
thickets made only with sweet-briar and honey- 
suckle, with wild-vine amongst them, and the 
ground set with violet^ strawberries, and prim- 
roses; for these are sweet and prosper in the 
shade : and these to be in the heath, here and there, 
not in any order. I like also little heaps, in the 
nature of mole-hills (such as are in wild-heaths), 
to be set some with wild-thyme, some with pinks, 
some with germander, that gives a beautiful flower 
to the eye, some with periwinkle^ some with cow» 
slips, some with daisies, some with red roses, some 
with lilies of the valley^ some with sweet-wiUiaxqp 
red, some with bear's4bot and l4te like. Part of 
wllich heaps to be with standards of little bushes 
piickt i^MHi their top^ and part without : the stand- 
ards to be roses, juniperi holly, bear-berries (these 
Jbiut here and ther^ because of the smeU of their 
blossom), red-currants, gooseberries, rosenuuy, bays, 

c 
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'Bweet^fafiar, and wch like* But tbese ftandards 
to be kept with cttttia& that they grow not out of 
shape." 

- I must say this, however, £<» the heath at OM 
Court* that it is not quite so bartxoous a piece of 
formal bad taste as that which figures in the pages 
of my Lord Veruhun. Perhaps it was originally 
planted after tiie exact model of the heath described 
above; but of this I am sure^ it is not like it now, 
for the shrubs have been allowed to grow out of 
all thape and order, and, having been planted years 
and years ago, are now as tall and beautiful as trees; 
and aU the flowers they have sulfoted to run wild, 
aoeofding to their own sweett vagximt will, «o that 
the place, being naturally a spot which art could 
not greatly disfigure, the ground all broken by 
abnqit htUs, and some little winding valleys, and a 
clear brook muitnuiing t^horough the whole extent; 
it is now one of the fiusest wildernesses that Na- 
ture ever made. 

But is thk the ' melancholy Ghracc, whom I de- 
scribed as smfling s» seldom of Isite? Is this the 
pensive maSden who had been {I cant find a better 
word for the fact) jilted by the heartless Mb. Jos- 
eelyn ?«-*Tbe very same. But Grace was naturally 
of a joyous (fisposSdon, nod Grace had- no pride to 
make her feel awkward and out of humour; and 
though wounded to the heart on a point where 
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a woman feels mo6t deeply, liie bad toened for 
fitrengtli and pBtience and (^eetf ulneas to a soiiioe 
where no one eyer turned in vain ; and thus, while 
her itritated feelings melted into pity and tender 
diarity toward him who had wronged her, she gm- 
duaHy became the same happy creature she had 
been before she knew him. 

It is the ^reward of those, who» like Grace Fair- 
fftt, consider tile feelings, and study the happiness 
of others, humbly and piously resigning their will 
to Him who is ftr wiser and kinder than man, it 
is their reward to be free from the thousand petty 
cares and anadeties of sdfishness, while He who 
sees aU in secret, '^is sure to make all things work 
tegetber for their good.** 

During the visit of Harry aad Lady Clarice at 
Old Court, Maimaduke pMrtewas tnarried ta 
his unpcMrtioned bride ( andthinii^ithe.'Old ki4ght 
gave up immediately a «aaE estate a^ house in 
the adjoining county of Sussex (Q|d Qourt is in 
Kent) to his eldest son, h^^smUfi^ the sametimey 
a very pressing anvilatiioowffeqtwestuig ttte new, mar- 
ried pair to proceed, a» . wnm as th^^might deem 
it agreteble, to Old Court,, to meet .the other bride 
abd: bridegromn* Thtf came: the manly ^uiet 
Mahnadttke and hb i Lucy. J5«very ^y admired 
Lucy at first eighty every one -declared her bean- 
tiful; but the vain and trifling (Lady Clarice among 

c2 
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them) generally pronounced her a vast deal too 
reserved and serious. The fact was, Lucy liad no 
pleasure in trifling, no taste for lavishing her enthtw 
siasm on little follies; the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of her mind was good sense, of her disposi- 
tion humility-^unafiected good-humour, genuine 
humanity. From the time that Mrs. Fairfax ap^ 
peared at Old Court, Lady Garice, who, under all 
her levity and thoughtlessness, had a tolerable share 
of vanity and common downright selfishness, was 
anxious to take her departure. She felt that the 
nobility of Lucy*s mind threw all her nobility of 
rank, and many other little advantages on which 
she had piqued herself, into the back-ground, and 
in vain she talked and laughed, and from the mere 
love of notice displayed her several accomplish- 
ments; one quiet remiirk of Lucy*s drew the atten- 
tion of every one away from her. The country 
girl, a mere uneducated child, she had pictured to 
herself, when told that Lucy was the daughter of 
a poor north country pareon ; had never been in 
London, and was some years younger than hersel£ 
She had not bpen in her society many hours before 
she felt herself awed by this uneducated parson'a 
daughter. Lucy had no accomplishments ; she eould 
not sing ; knew nothing of mu^ic ; Ispoke hot a word 
of French ! Lady Churice marvelled witUn herself 
what could make her so attractive. She could not 
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understand the simple chann whicli distinguishes 
every modest and perfectly feminine woman above 
die rest of her sex. 

Old Court! I suppose I must give some descrip^^ 
tion of Old Court. 'Tis a laige rambling man. 
sion, built in different reigns, and in different 
styles, according to the taste or convenience of its 
various masters, and though a mere jumble to^ 
gether of incongruous buUdings, it has a noble and 
truly venerable appearance, as you look down upon 
it from the steep hills surrounding the green valley 
where it stands. There is a fine old tower of 
sobered brick, one of those of Henry the Seventh's 
time, just like that of Hadleigh Kectory. This 
tower is the gateway, and looks down a magni- 
ficent avenue of oaks, Which the dappled deer 
often come bounding across, or where they l6ve to 
stand in sultry weather, ' in their gtabeiul groups, 
staring at one another, while arching' and bending 
their beautiful necks, or tossing back their antlered 
heads. 

One part of the house is very old^ncredibly 
old to be inhabited; I believe, indeed, it is not 
inhabited, but merely kept from falling to pieces, 
frppa the feme attached to it 'Tis an old crum* 
bli^g tower, from the loop-holes of which, a very 
gi:e9;t-greatigrandmother of the family, another 
Black Agnes, a most valiant dame, hight the lady 
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Sybilla, with her ladies defended Iwr hmlwiid's 
castle and property against a neigfabonting baron, 
one of those unruly and treacherous fellows who 
would gladly take advantage, in old times, of a hua- 
band's absence : he found a wanner reception than 
he expected firom the wife. Then there 's an old 
gable which I admire very much, witii all its beams 
of carved wood^work, and an old sculpHtted boss 
St the summit of its peak, and slight hanging case, 
ment projecting nearly s foot and s hslf from the 
builduig. The grandest portion of the mansion is 
a court or quadrangle, buUt in the reign of Jamea 
the first, entirely of stone, with something between 
a doister and piaszs (I can^ tell which to call itX 
in the place of the lower, story j in the icentre is a 
little basfai of eiystal watery with an old liver-god 
of white marble pouring his flood, or rather a foun- 
tain, horn the baantiful Ckceian urn on which he 
leans. The Atfther aide of this piacsa is open to 
the terniee, the broad terrace^ where nots pebUe 
is out of its pkuse, where you msy often see the 
peacocks pervhed upon the stone balustrade^ and 
whero^ in summer westiier, the stately orange and 
lemon-troes, already mentioned^ are ranged along : 
whenoe, aUso^ you majr survey all the fine formal 
gardens below, which Lady Cfatfice chose to abuse» 
and which I diooss to admire; and beyond the 
gardens rise such ststely groves such masses of 
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dark feathering shade* broken only here and there 
by the silver shaft of a beech-tree, or the glimpse 
of a smooth hiU-side, where the grass is emerald 
green, and the deer are feeding. 

A woEd or two about the hall and the drawing- 
room, and no more descriptions at present; but I 
must speak of them, as strangers sometimeff aak 
to be adnutted to the sight of them. The hall is 
spacious and lofty, with lantern skyUghts in the 
roof, and a fine otiA window reaching to the cdling 
of its recess. This hall, yast as it is, being fur- 
nished with more regard to comfort than many 
modem padjoursyvosually serves as the common 
sitting-room ; and very warm it is, I assure you, 
in the depth of winter, for I haive seen, half the 
trunk of a good-sized tree blaaing and crackling in 
that immense chimney, spreading a cheerful light 
into every remote comer, and gilding with fresh 
lustre the frames of the portraits that hang highest 
upon the walls. The drawing-room i» indeed A 
charming room ; many persons find fiiult with the 
immense sash windows, which, like those at Htmp* 
ton Court, came into England with WUliam the 
Third, and were put in the place of the former old 
casements by the knighfs father; smitten, I sup* 
pose he was, by the glories of Dutch architecture* 
For my part, I like the drawing-room windows, 
for they let in floods of light, and make the room 
very cheerful, notwithstanding the hangings of 
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€k>be]m tapestry, and the cefling of daik and pan- 
nelledoek. That eeflihl;^ dark as it may be, is beau., 
tiful,' fbr it is fainted In some compartments with 
rich heavy wreaths of gt^rgeous flowers, and every 
cornice and every fluted beam enriched with colours 
and gilding. The tables^ eabmets, higfa^Mdced 
chairs, nay, aU the ftumitiffe in the drawing-roon^ 
is of ebony, with knobs and handles of ivory : the 
chimney-piece of snow-white marble, and over it 
such a picture — a fulUength portrait of Lady Grace 
Fairfia»one of tha Miea of the Pembroke family* 
who intemuRied witii that of Old Court, painted 
bythatpriBoeofporfenitpatnt^i^ Vandyice. How 
pure^ how^ perfectly unafieeted appean that fair 
and ddica^ Uidy i what a feminine and modeitt ev 
preasioii about her eoontenanoe and pefson! How 
exquititclj dear bar innocent brow ! How like 
nature's own deUcato penciliing die azure vejns 
there^ and on libe slender wrists under those brace* 
lets of orient :peari. The eyes, the small fidl crim- 
son Hps, how fill! «f sweetness! And then the 
dnpefies; n^iat a noble simplicity in those broad 
masses, broken with soft and lustrous light ! And 
how l&e her greatgttnd^daughter, Grace Fairfax^ 
as Richardson would hare said, in her Vandyke 
dress I<--The picture might have been painted for 
Grace. To say die truth, tiwtis almost my chief 
iiaasoD forjpnMsing it so highly. 
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«fc.>. 



. 'f'Aiidirfterhla came fiMCt the chiUdecembM*; 
, Yet be,_ tlivcn^ iii«Rl0|lBMtii«4]uit he quiAe 
And petite boDfires, did not the cold remember; 
His Saviour's birth so much his mind did glad.*' 

Spbnsxr. 

■ ■■ 

But how WQS Christinas kept at OldCknut? Not 
as it is too often kept by those who look back to 
the pleasant old eiutoin% the feflBtkig and reveify 
o£ their honeat ^reihthevs, but forget to look be* 
yoni tO'thatjoitiul event which ihey ^^pofeea to 
commemonte. Old Court was an <^d4iBi^iioiie4 
place«»a nook, where <dd coaioma lingered long 
after they had been tiinie4 out of 4loof8 with, the 
fine old 8Q]id fttmitDve fpom other ;Old houaesw 

Sir Adam Fais&t wee a gentleman of the old 
sehooU with a strong attaohment to many old naagn^ 
and some <^d pr^adl<pe&. .Hewaa^aath^oldMiDg 
Bays, 

« An did «P«atdpiMg9itlitmMi vthphade gnetoMtate* 

. T^Jrnb kej^t j» brave old hous^ at a bountiful rate." 

HejhadalsO' . . ; 

• «« • A. good fdd Mhion*' «ten .Chcittaittse wet oome» 

to call in all his old neighbottrs, not quite ''with 
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bagpipe and drum/' but with a welcome to tbe full 
as hearty, though not so noisy. He had too much 
of that common sense, which happily is of all pe- 
riodsy to be sUly, intemperate^ and sinful, just for 
the sake of keeping up old customs. Though Sir 
Adam, being of a free and cheerful spirit, agreed 
in the maxim, that ** to enjoy is to obey," yet he 
loved also to put this saying, I believe of old 
Jeremy Taylor's, into practice, that << no man is a 
better merchant than he that lays out his time upon 
God, and his money upon the poor." Therefore, 
at Christmas, though the house was generally filled 
with pleasant and merry company, that which was 
first attended to was the worship and service of the 
Lord^-the guests first considered were the poor 
and needy, who stand in the place o£ Christ to 
their more wealthy brethren. 

Some days before Christmas, Mistress Amabel, 
and her dear Grace Fairfax, and Mrs. Bartlett^ 
the housekeeper, might be found in the servants' 
hall giving away good stout blankets and warm 
dothing, which they had been preparing for weeks, 
nay months before. More than once, or even twice, 
during Christmas time, tables were spread with tbe 
fiunous fiire of the season, and barrels of good strong 
ale were kept flowing. But in the profusion of Old 
Court there was no waste, in the festivity neither 
intemperance nor drunkenness. To be sure, the 
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old knight did not say to his poor guests, when tOu 
ting down to a capital dinner, in the spirit of Har* 
pagon, that he would have this sentence put up fiill 
in their sight-^** H finit manger pour viTre^ et non 
pas vivre pour manger;" but he had often told 
them, and the example set by himself and all hia 
fiunily enforced his words, that he would have every 
one remember when ihey kept Christmas under hia 
roof, that it was not only a meiry but a sacred sea* 
son. '< He who gave us the command," said the 
knight^ ** ay, and repeated it again and again 
' Rejoice,' would not allow us in our rejoicing to 
forget that we may be led intoBin» that we are sub* 
ject to death." 

There was not the same shooting and riot, the 
same revelling and jesting wMeh is not convenient, 
in the hall and kitchen of Old Comrt, as in some 
other mansions which I oould mcnkioa; but at the 
conclusion of the feasting neither were there, as at 
some other mansions, the same scenes of lewd and 
drunken brawlings— .the same brutal oaths, or loud 
indecent 8ongs-«the same disgusting sicknes8~Jior, 
on the following morning^' the same racking pains 
in the head and limbs. When the time for break^^ 
ing up the feast at Old Court arrived, there were 
happy parties walking home in aU directions through 
ihe park, not the less merry because they were sober 
and orderly, and much more thankful, because they 
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eiqierienoed the truth of the old song, '< *Ti8 good 
to be merry and wise.*' 

Sir Adam loved to bave his children, and re- 
lations, and fnends, about him at Christmas; and 
every room in the old mansion was usually occu^ 
pied, and everyone seemed to be happy and cheer- 
fuL But here again the disposition and example 
o£ the good old knight shed their kindly influence. 
HiB rcgoidng had in it some resemblance to that 
sweet harmony which the poor shepherds heard 
when angel voices broke upon the dreary stillness 
of their midnight watching, and not only << Peace 
on earth," and not only " Goodwill toward men," 
were his delightful theme ; but ** Glory to God on 
hig}]^*' the first aspiration of his simple heart The 
duties that were restraints to many were privi- 
leges to him, and the same spirit seemed to haunt 
the very walls of Old Ck>urt 



** An old inscription that!** said Sir Adam to 
a tall handsome man, to whose inquiries he wa« 
replymg, as they moved round the hall together, 
stoppiog before the family, pictures, and the suits of 
armour hung upon the specious walls, 

** Oh, letme know^ tell me,** said Lady Clarice« 
throwing down a book that she had been yawning 
over, not reading, and she rose up languidly, and 
took the arm of the younger gentleman. '< Tell 
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me wfattt it means, for I've often looked at it^ end 
J intended to ask, only I was too idle.** 

Hie words were over the huge chimney-piece, 
graven and gilded in the old Saxon character upon 
a long slip of black marble. 

** The inscription was placed there by one of 
the first masters of this old places" said Sir Adai% 
** the Lord JEleginald de Fairfax; and I suppose 
all his descendants have loved and reverenced the 
spirit that placed them there as sincerely as I do: 
* I am a stranger before Thee, and a sqjounier, as 
as all my Fathers were.* We have always kept 
the words bright, and I might almost say legible, 
were they not in that quaint old Saxon character." 

« Oh !** exclaimed Lady Clarice, with a look 
meant to appear equally wise and pensive, ** very 
fine I and where are they — in what author ?*• 

« In the Bible, my dear child,*^ replied the old 
gentleman, very kindly, « in the thirty-ninth psalm.** 
— Lady Clarice felt a little abashed, but soon re- 
covered herself. 

I must now inform you that the said lady, who 
on her last visit at Old Cotut had left im impxes- 
jsion that she was a little of the hoyden, and very 
childish and merry, had astonish^ every one by 
making her appearance in a new character, which 
became heir, which becomes everyone, veiy badly. 
She had grown languid, and die-away, and quietly 
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overbearing and dictatoriaL Mutrestf Amabel, 
who was tolerably clear-sighted, told Grace, in 
confidence, that she was sore that Lady Clarice 
had come prepared, in her own opinion, to take 
precedence of Mrs. Fairfaac, as well in mind and 
manner as in rank ; ** and I *ra sonry to say, my dear, 
it shows a petty spirit, and a litde want of heart 
as well as wisdom,*' she added, ^ and I do hope she 
will see the folly of making herself so unpleasing 
a companion, as we are likely to have a good deal 
of her society for some time to coraep" 

Now, my giende reader, I dare say you do not 
dream, though tike date of this chapter might have 
told you, that two years and some four or five 
months have passed since I first introdueed you 
to Lady Ckriee, or mther to Old Court; but you 
must take my wovd for it, and hear with my hu- 
mour, if in a Ififw pages I skip over a few years. 
lassure you, and I on^ht to know (for I am acon- 
stant visitor at -the ancient mansion), nothing that 
would interest you, or, to tell you the truth, that 
has interested me sufficiently to induce me to write 
it down, has occurred among the fiunily of Fairfiut 
aince that pleasant «ummer4ide, when we met the 
same party who are now assembled again at Old 
Court To be sure, a few events have taken place, 
quite aoeoidiiig to the natural course of things, 
which I might as well mention. Mrs. FairfiuE 
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has two children, is it not feaifiil, in two yean? 
Lady Clarice and Mr. Hany Fair&x have nuw 
naged to nm through an immense fortune, which, 
with their one little girl, is put out to 'nurse for 
the present^ and they are fixed, if they can be fixed 
any where, at Old Court, till their affiurs come 
round again. Grace, her fibber's fiftvourite, and 
. my fiivourite, and every hody*s fiivourite ; nay, nay, 
I don't mean your fitvoiuite, gentle reader, for gentle 
as I.caU you by courtesy, you may, out of sheer con- 
tiadiction (as I myself, were I the reader, should 
[MTobably do, itom the same very natural reason), 
you may not think Grace half so charming as I 
dow But what of Grace ?-^no^ I can't answer your 
question yet; let me be pcosy and prolix a little 
longer about Grace; that is, let me assure you, 
once and again, that althou^ my pen may fail in 
the deacriptioi], she is reaUy a charming girl, and 
not the less interesting beoause that dolt of a fel- 
low, own brother, I 'm soixy to say, to Lady Cla- 
rice after showing good taste enough to admire, I 
would not say J^ her, was f« heartless and brutal 
as to do all be eould to farealB her heart Ladies 
are heart-broken, are they nol^ in such cases, gene- 
rally? or are they P-^^-Grace had too poor an opinion 
of herself and too higb a s^ise of duty to neglect 
her heart and let it get broken.~And now what 
of Grace? why little more than tins, she has not 
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00I7 feg^tia/^A her p||»OTfiilii<ii» but Wt Uoome 
her tolt dark «7e% duk UiMp I aliM^ «re «B Wflkt 
•fr-*-! look in wu for b Bimile^ tho mili9«et'i wmii 
out-MM bsigfatas thtj were befora tkey iMd been 
dinnied hy weeping over tbe perfidy of thit plMd 
JoecelfD. Her bair beags la its derfc nod ebiaing 
rings over a cbeek vvbieh- beakh' bos tinted, and 
trbidi modeeljr deepene Tery often, with fieber 
roee<oelonr. Her femiy it wae alway very sHgbt; 
is now delieately rounded and baoymt witb bealth. 
Btttie GfaoeatiUeingle? Sb^ I teUyouwbat I 
t^nk, or wbat I know? wbat I tbbik, fbr I know 
very little. Weil, I think thus :^Yo« know that 
a few pages back I said something about a taH, 
finewlooking nan, who was admiring the stiff old 
pictures, and tbe rusty old armour that bangi round 
the balL He, I slispeet (and so does our dear aunt 
Amabel^ he has his thoughts about Grace ; and 
Grace does not think him tbe most disagreeable 
man in the viroild. But now I come to a stand— 
I bare nothing more to say about Grace, and can 
only add that the name of that tall man is Sey- 
mour* 

And ifow for something more about Chiistmaa 
at OM Court I baveno intention to go through 
the description of tiia old usages and customs still 
kept 11^ these. - 80 many have done the thing so 
weB, tfaatndne would be not only a tedious, but a 

t 
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twJGe*told tale^ weM I to flrpetk about tbe'yold^^dog, 
and die yule-oMidUsy and how tlunt, trlieii di« snow 
WB0 pdtiiig agaiiMt tlie wxado wv^pane^ kte, rtrj late 
on Cbmlbm»eYe, and we wfe aM dtting round a 
dymg &at, and fedng a fiew sligte pittdiet of tiie 
ooldr suddenly the Chnstmaa eafol sounded from 
wjthonti and how that the dneerlbl and hanoonious 
voices of the rustic singers^ and the old quaint 
woids» pronounced, as they were, so'eleaiiy, coming 
at that season and that hour, were better than fine 
music to me j and how that, in my dreams, I heard 
them oyer and oyer again, till other music blended 
with the strain; and I woke at last to understand 
that I was listening to what has always seemed to 
me the most delidously mournful pleasure^ music 
under my chamber-window, gradoaUy-^oh ! so very 
gradually.— waking one up at last to contcionBness. 
Christmas day is oyer at Old Ca^rt ; and, to tell 
you the truth, we b^^ to get a little tired of old 
customs; for this winter we had been too busy» 
too cheerful; and we were tired of being busy and 
che^uL Suddenly Lady Clarice, who had been 
conversing for some little time with Grace, started 
up^ with some of her old eneigy <tf manner, and 
proposed to all ^ P^rty* a^^ ealHng us all around 
her, that a plan, which had just occurred to her, 
should be adc^ted. I saw Giace smile when she 
claimed the plan as her own ; and atmt Amabel 
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has siiice told me that she overiieaid Grace make 
the original proposition to Lady Ckurice. At any 
rate, I was well enough {leased with the plan — we 
all were— 4aid put it into practice immediately. It 
was this : that every one present should take it hy 
turns to contribute a story and a song towards the 
amusement of the evening. Wedidsa The stories 
were told, the songs were aung, and to them you are 
indebted for this peep into Old Court I have given 
a sort of frame-work to them, by describing to you 
the authors, or, at least, the readers of the following 
Tales. 



EVENING THE FIRST. 



** But a smooth and steadfast mJnd, 
Gentle thoughts and cahn desires. 
Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle ntver-dyliig fim.** 

Thomas Cabbw. 



The party aasemUe^ in the drawing-room, 
having found the hall a little too aiiy tiiis inteneelj 
cold night 

Lady Clarice had put in a claim that she might 
be the first to read her story ; but when the evening 
came she cotifessed that she had still more than 
half to write. Several of the party were ready with 
their contributions, but the modest Mrs. Fair£u 
was requested to begin. 

'< I must forewarn you all,** said Lucy, smiling as 
she opened the pretty little y<dume, in which she 
had written her tale, << that my amusement for this 
evening is rather of a melancholy character ; but 
we are a very happy party, and I will let you into 
a secret, all will end well, and you know < All 's 
well that ends welL* ** 

<<.Ilath^ of a melancholy character," said Lady 

d2 
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Clarice^ repeating Lucy's wordft and naldng laiu 
guidly back In her ebair. " My dear, it oan*t be 
too melancholy far m» Pon*t yon ag»ee wit^ me» 
Mr. Seymour?** Her ]o€ka rather than her words 
expieased the question she wished to ask, for they 
turned a sidelong glance to a vacant seat neH her^ 
and that glance conveyed an inntatum. 

Mr. Seymour hensdnot, or seemed not to hear 
tUl he had quietly seated himself next to Gnce; 
then very politely he turned to Lady Glarioe. 

«< Pmy be;^ At once^ dear Luqr,** she said, 
almost pettishly. 

IPAtlENCE. 

Patismcz wm an only child, but a poor uo^ 
portionedorphan, Her mother, a weak and gentie 
creature, had been « distant cousin of the ladf, or, 
according to the fashion of then qpeaking* of Pane 
Egerton ; at whoae meniage she was take% as. a 
sort of bumble fidend of the bi&de, into- the fHuiiy 
of Sir Ralph Egertam This «h«xty of JDlame 
Egerton had more kindness kt the intention than 
the periformanc^ and continuance of it^ for the poor 
maiden was so^n. ncgkcted ^nd huffed by herpio» 
tector (so wisely namedX and »ade to do fnome 
than the work of many servant^ without half the 
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pay and independence wtndi attend tlie roost me- 
nial servitude. TfaSs however was not extmc^inary; 
for tbe religion of Bame Egerton consisted chiefly 
in churoh-gOBigs, and lip-wondxip, and other formal 
observnaces^ hf which the heartless professor gains 
^ repntatioB for piety in the world, while be is de- 
eding and .condemning himself and- offering a 
solemn moekery to that Gracioos Being, who will 
be pleased only with that rdigion which has its 
spring in the heart, atid that profession which 
is humbly made by diose who worship Him in 
spirit and in truth. 

After some years of this wearisome bondage, the 
young lady married a mail almost as poor as her- 
self, and she thought thereby to better her condi- 
tion^ Alas ! how sadly did she Und herself mis- 
taken! Her husband, one James Eveiyn, turned out 
a worthless fallow, treated her vc^ emelly^ and left 
herfyt a worthless Womsin, in whose conq»any he 
went atnroad, and died alnftost in beggarf. In tMs 
her blameless widowhood, 3MffiiN»i» Ei^yn became 
the»Bi(itfaer of a little girl, bom a feW months after 
her faiidband's departure.- Tke- chUd vttHi delicate 
and pony from her birth'; as* a bl6^om all too 
tendtsr to meet tihe coM &nd blttsfei^ gales of ah 
eaily 'English i^pnng. Waifing wnA fretfhl, she 
lay in the softbosoni of her mo^er, depriving her 
of all rest by night or day — ^the source of ceaseless 
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care and trouble. But the l»be was innodent, and 
her own, and had a consciousness to love hjer, which 
consciousness^ however, was seldom displayed, ex*^ 
cept by its long and piteous weeping, if removed 
for a minute from its mother's arms. Yet who can 
wonder, at least what mother (for aU others might), 
that the melancholy widow loved her infant with 
the full devotion of a heart which had long yearned 
after something to love. That it was pdsitive hap. 
piness for her to sit for hours hushiilg aUd com^ 
forting the little fretful creature with that sweet and 
heavenly patience which makes the tender mother 
seem in her nature sometimes more than human. 

The love she bore to her sickly infbnt, her 
anxiety for its eternal welfare, though, like the 
anxiety of many mothers, who are not pious Chris- 
tians, it had more of superstition than true religion, 
first awoke her to think upon her own immortid 
spirit and its heavenly concerns. The minister 
of the parish in which she resided had frequently 
visited her humble lodging, and though hitherto she 
had received no spiritual benefit fh>m his visits, she 
had begun to feel grateful for his kind sympathy, 
and to look upon him as a friend really interested 
in her forlorn condition. He had not fiuled to turn 
their cdnversatiou to the only topic which cbuld 
have brought her real consolation ; but we aU know 
the very different effect of the sweet refreshing rain 
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upon a parched and thirsty 8oil» and upon a hard 
barren rock; and for a long tiin« the heart of the 
poor widow was too like the barren rock. At last 
she herself spoke on the subject :— << If my child 
should die," she said, <' before we had dedicated her 
to her God; and last night she was very ill;— I 
could not help kneeling down* holding up the poor 
babe, as if Icould thus have offered her to the bless- 
ings of Him who took the little children in his 
arms and blessed theniy when the anxious mothers 
brought their, infjeuits to hioL" . The opportunity 
which Master Hooper had long prayed for had 
now arrived : gently and tenderly^ with much kindp 
pess and affection, even as one who dealeth with 
An ignorant and helpless child, but very plainly, he 
revealed the simple truths of the gospel to her; and 
as he took for his example that blessed Person who 
never broke the bruised reed, he was soon after 
permitted to bind up the wounds of that weak and 
^uised spirit, and to behold it Nourish with new 
life and hope. The term of the widow's sojourn 
on earth however, was. near its close; but before 
^e died her little girl had received in baptism the 
jyame of Patience-^ a name, it pleased the dying 
laother to bestow, fojr she hoped it might; remind 
her daughter of that portion of scripture from which 
stie herself had received great comfort. " Tribu- 
lation worketh patience^' and patience experience, 
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«nd coipeilenee hope." Y<ra wiU find tlie •wiAnrds in 
thefiRiixluipterof St PbuI*^ £)[MBt9eto ^t Ro- 
maiiB. AbxMwt her last act ifM to write tlieae 
trtndC' IB tfce tet page of the Bihle— 41 rare trea- 
Buie m theae dayft-JViiiich she left her dtfughter. 
It was the only possession of any value she had to 
leave, and she had sold her few trinkets to pur- 
chaae it She wrote the words immediately under 
her daughter's name-*Patience Evriyn. 

Mm Evelyn had ooniigned her daughter to the 
good minister, Master Hooper, entreating him to 
make some interest fbr the poor ^ild with her 
own reh&tions^ who had lately almost discarded her. 
New it happened that Master Hooper, humble, and 
pooi) and gently eondescendingas he was to all of 
low estate,' was just tixen held in high esteem ahd 
repute by many of soperior station. He had suf- 
fered m«oh in the trouMous times of the preceding 
reign $ but ^ven then this gentleness of bis nature, 
imd the sweet aiid blameless humility of his con. 
duct, had proved a safeguard to his useful Ufe, so 
that he had obtsoned of all parties the name of 
meek Master Hooper. 

The rehition of Patience, whom I have alreadf 
mentioned as the wife of Sir Ralph Egerton, was 
dead, and the knight had married again to a ladf 
whose {kmily was wefl known to the good pastot 
80, after he had given the little giii to the care of 
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his own truBt; luHuekeeper, lie took Ins wtiM an 
hi« hand, and setoff to the tesldeiice of Sir Ba^fli, 
at Eltbam in Kent, on his errand^ charity^ and 
pleaded so weU with "the ggfymd land-b^aartad 
lady that she wiUi^ly undertocik tbe chaifge of 
Padenoekr 

** It would have been a raoet seasonable ovent 
had tbis poor weakly-baby died^'* said the good wo- 
man into whose arms the littte creatme was gtien 
by Masta Hooper's senwnt God in his love and 
wisd(HD though otherwise, as it is often the poor 
little weakling lamb of thedock tbait the kind shep- 
herd nurses most tenderly in his bosom. 
. Yet the nurse ^ Patience meant not unkfaufiy 
when she spoke thu& She knew tho history of the 
Uttle 8i<^y ii^uit» and she had known and pitaed 
its mother : she was faealthyt gande^ and sweet tenft- 
peredy and the child Uuroye under, heis cto« so thttt 
she soon began to* loye i^ Uttle delicate lady as 
her own child» and to. tren^e at ,the bw e idea o^ 
losing her. 

. Patience grew U|^, not 4|uite pretty, but yi^ fidr 
and interesting; her form and carnage were na- 
turally eleganty «nd.her ^uiet iretinng manner had 
at times soopething^ very chaming about it, . ^he 
was passed over* or scarcely noticed by common 
observers, hut ]the gaae of many a thoughtfiil and 
refined qharacter wandered from the mere perfec* 
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tion of fwtujDes and complexiop, to xe«t upon the 
dark eyes,- fuU of Boft and melancholy tenderness ; 
the cheeks so very pale» yet so often crimsoned 
wkh deep and eloquent blushes; and those lips of 
hers, so beautiful when wreathed in snules, so ex- 
pressive of sweetnesft and purity of mind at all 
tiaies. 

Sir Balph had several sons; the youngest of 
them was one of the few persons who had mind 
and heart enot^h to think Patience Evelyn the 
sweetest creature he had ever seen. Had the 
mother of Patience been permitted to revisit this 
earth, she would have seen that her dying prayers 
fix her child had been gneionsly accepted; for 
Patience had grown up modest, humMe, and pious 
in the boson of a family which, with the exception 
ef a vecy few 'individuals, were entirely given up 
lofdlyend'WNMddlydi8sipation» Though removed 
from hia immediate care, the holy and veneraUe 
Jdaster Hooper had never lost sight of her ; and his 
influence^ joined to that of the pious though ignorant 
servant to whose care ahehad been consigned, met 
with the happiest aueeesa So much, indeed, were 
the disposiiMn and' manners of this humble and 
onportioned maiden admired by those with whom 
die waa acquainted^ that, by the time she was 
nineteen, Patience had received more than one 
offer ai marriagf. She iigoiced that she had re« 
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ftised them, when CyrU Egertoii» sMo after retnnu 
hig home from college^ declared himself her siutor. 
Some little opposition was made by Sir Ralph, 
^ho had higher yiewa for Ms son ; but the kind- 
hearted mothei»>in.law of Cyril exerted her in* 
fluence in favour of the youthful pair, and a full 
consent was given, it being agreed that soon after 
Cyril had taken holy orders, he should receive her 
hand in marriage. Patience thought herself the 
happiest girl in the wwld, yet their prospect of 
earthly possessions was very poor: a small living 
was promised them, and the knight said something 
about making a little additional allowance. They 
looked for nothing more. A few months before 
the appointed marriage4ay, a grievous pestilencei 
which just then raged in many parts of England* 
made its i4>peaiance ^Ltnaag the servants of Sir 
Ralph. Every precaution was* taken to stop the 
spreading of the disease, but in tain. Dame Egerton 
and Patience were taken iU abottt the same time; 
Cyril, who had been tibaent at Cambridge^ returned 
to find his Esther again a widower, and the death of 
Ins sweet Patience houily expected His anxious 
prayers, however, were heard; she did not die^ but 
she contmned v^ ill, and her constitution had 
sustained so severe a shock that her medical at- 
tendants declared h«r perfect recovery would be 
the wptk of years. The trials of Cyril and Pa-. 
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dntfe liBd bat begun. The rery day of his wife's 
fvauanlf when leturaiiigf from the church. Sir Ralph 
WM fleked with the same eomphiint, and having 
long before mined his constitotion by intempemte 
limaigt he Hngered but a little while. His body was 
Bocm canied by the sainti betvers, and laid in the 
aaoie tomb with that of his wife. 

The early aad beloved friend of Patience, the 
venetable Master Hooper^ was also taken off to his 
long, home by the same pestilence. 

And now Cyril saw- lor the first time what was 
likely to be the tenamalion of his fondest earthly 
pcospeots» On exaoajniiig into his Other's affiurs, 
it was discovesed libat of IbAI his property, there 
remained bandy mffident lor the sapport of the 
eldest son : lA»:iitota6i who* bad made a runaway 
match, and hadsmreniltehildren, put in so urgent 
a daim for (flie (livings whieb' had been designed for 
Gjtil, thatiw less fit the suggestioR of Fattenoe, 
thanof lue'owi!»conscneiice,he silently and cheer- 
fully mbantt^'tttWhsit 1fra% in fact, beggary. 

There iras )bdt oaei '. plan* to be pursued : Cyril 
wasnotlongia^datiifeutilig^ordoeiffing. He went 
up t» Gaanbddge^ and gSsmSi himself as candidate 
fora-fdlonehipathis own college His superior 
takntsiand'aoiulveikiettts had long been ackno^<« 
ledged there j they were now in some neinner put 
to the proo( and with complete sucedss^ He was 
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elected fdlow> «iid soon after tutt>r; 'and tiMu, 
alas ! his mazxiage wai^ Ibr seme yeani «t kJuti 
deferred, if not bi9k(M off lor ever; but -v^alp ebe 
could he have done ? He had been too foot mtfaoat 
bis feUowBlam to support even hiinselfi maeh lew 
a wifcb How anziottaly had he desifed to nudpe 
his poor Patience hia wiliei and initch cmt her 
recovery with the care luid tehdemess whidi he 
knew none but himsdf eoidd Atom to her : for no 
one loved her so fondly, so devotedly as himsel£ 
It was now impossible ! One happiness yet re- 
mained to hink ' When locddng out for an abode 
for Patience^ he disoovered that the housekeeper 
of her early protector, Master Hooper^ hadi«lified 
to a small bouse ofher own in <her nacifve eouMy» 
Cambridgeshire. To thiv- housK Falieiice 'Wta r^ 
moved after her lover hid: aknoetisCripped his own 
rooms at coUege of tiMis futni1nre>'%o.fit up't«w> 
pleasant apartments Jon hen iBut hew is the Bdr 
relief to the dark jhAdsmra-^of >aiy«iMiHichjoily pi» 
ture. In all the trials of ihia faithitil patf not i^ 
murmur had eseaped jditif ' Upsi ■ N^tenly were 
they true to eacl^ether> bttt to thek'God^ At the 
comqaevieement of her iUness^ mheA Padence was 
enabled to adi^it pyril. tp her ptftsepqB^ when she 
had pwr^y foresee^ (th#;,aeii«i> of difiai^intmeBes 
which awailM i^em^he had jbu^idher with the 
Bible, her motherVilaat^t, beldie her. ) 
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« Tiuii. to llie fint page^ my beloved C7ril»**- she 
iatd> **9ndletxiB kneel down together; side by side 
let U8 pniy» that whatever trials are at handf He 
who best knoweth how to give good gifts unto His 
children, wiU keep those words uppermost in our 
hearts, and let His blessing rest upon them. . They, 
were a great eonB<dation to my poor mother, and 
I have long regarded them as not only her last 
will and testament^ but her rich legacy to me< I 
have not courage, I must confess, to look into the 
jfuture; nay, I might imagine a deeper gloom than 
we shall be called upon to enter; but let this as- 
surance, to the truth of which, experience and the 
book of God alike bear witness, be ever before us, 
that we cannot be wiser than the fountain of wis- 
dom, nor kinder than He whose very^iame is Love.* 

Patience could not be removed for some length 
of time, having . snared a very dangerous rehipse, 
and she was in a ^tate.of such extreme weakness 
when brought. to the cottage, that at their first in^ 
terriew she txmld not even speak to her beloved 
CyriL He took her little thin hands in his, and 
faised them to his lips, but she ooold scarcely, re* 
turn his gentle pressure; she could only sit and 
look at him tiU the tears stood in her large ex* 
pressive eye% and smile after «nile beamed lan- 
guidly o¥er her &ce. He was soon obliged to leave 
her. The'ne%v duties of his office called for htm : 



but he almost kneeled to tlie old bouB^keeper as 
he entreated her to ^ratdi over her delicate patient 
^to wait upon her with the tenderness of a mother 
towards a little helpless inHmt — What was there 
that he would not pronkise to repay? — He stopped, 
and coloured deeply with innocent shame; for what 
had he to offer estcept that which he had already 
promised oyer and over again ? 

For more than a year but little amendment was 
to be discovered in her symptoms, and all this time 
the attendance of superior medical men was re- 
quired, and many, many other expenses were in^ 
curred, which Cyril considered as quite indispensa- 
ble. It was his delight to see that every thing 
he could procure should be {Provided; 'twas his 
delight to anticipate not only t3ie wants, but the 
wishes, the slightest fancies of his poor little feeble 
^rL And how were all these eicpenses defhiyed? 
By economy the most rigid, by the' strictest self- 
denial as to his own penonal oomfbrts. His col- 
lege gown concealed garments patched and thread- 
bare as those of some wretched pauper. His meals 
were only those taken in the odlkg&^halL During 
the cold winter nights he denied himaelf the com- 
fort even of the smallest ftne; and as for his labours, 
they were so incessant that those about him often 
feared his strength would at last sink under them. 
But these self-deniids and privations were pleasures 
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tohim. The objectbefofeHm seemed 10 «oiic«nf 
his happiness so deeply tbst eveiy sUfferinf on hie 
pert to attain that object had eneigy wd hope 
mixed up with its alloy. . 

Cyril contrired to hide from the knowledge of 
Patience the Bufferings and privations he endiixed 
for her; not only did he always meet her with 
smiles of genuine cheerfulness, but he reserved a 
suit of clothes for his visits far superior to the 
miserable garments which he was forced to wear 
in college. Ah! with what delight did he seize 
on every rare opportunity that offered to visit his 
beloved Patience ! how joyfully did he set out on 
foot upon his little pilgrimage of some twenty miles 
long before daybreak, to return generally the same 
evening so fatigued that he could scarcely stand! 
To Cyril the vacations, however long, brought no 
cessation of labour, for he had engaged himself in 
some occupations connected with the Cambridge 
printing-press (perhaps the most tedious of all oq> 
oupations), and they demanded, his constant rfr* 
sidence there. Indeed, notwithstanding his de- 
voted love for his Patience, his nice sense of de< 
coram, and the respect he paid to the maiden 
purity of her character, had made him determine 
never to spend more than a few hours at a time in 
her society. 

Cyril Egerton stood very high in the estimation 



of dw OwvfcitdgeinnM. Kcft dnlrOen^oAt; 
<^ii3 talcnU, and ias pioni and iRepraachftbte life, 
■nd (he eiemplwy WtMition paid bj him to bH the 
duties of Mb eMtion, led men lo admire uid respect 
IiiB^bi]ta:£ip09hion of remarkable sweetness, and. 
mannenebeerfUI and kind towards ever; one, made 
him- 8 uitfrereBl favourite. 

At last Patience Evelyn began to recover ; very, 
very slowly ; but the sweet country air, and the 
perfect repose of the little village, bad, with God's 
blessing, efFected what inedieal men had almost 
despaired of; and yet, as IF sometbino: was still re. 
served to perfect (lit chasteniiig witb «hich she was 
Tinted, her eyeraj^lit niis pronounced to be in eo 
pRcarfonfl a stale that the least over-exvriion might 
injure ber eyes pa^t rocovery. This was indeed a 
hud trial to Patli<iii:e, but sbe bore it a^ meekly 
M she hadbitherto borne every other. Yet sbe hml 
Et^rned so many Httle plans far ber own support 
when confined entirely to ber sick^^chsmber, ot her 
bed! in so many ivuyit sbe bad reeolved to relieve 
her hind Cyril from tbe heavy expense of support- 
ing ber; and every tittle plan bad been so cberisbed, 
■nd so iaatmed by fjiiiet tbougbt and constant me- 
dilatlini! "However, in all this my will has bfen. 
perbap*, too endrply eonsulti-d," the said to her- 
self} "and is mywill the beat? Oh,Lord! notmy 
will, but diine, be done." 
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It irai not that ber dUigstioiui to }am, wko had 
been so long ber betradied luitbfiiid, weighed kea* 
vily upon ber heaitc oh no! the moad of Patieiice 
wag saperior to suek undenaluixig' thougbts of bbn 
or of herself; bat the trial wss to sit day after day 
utterly usdess and b^leaa, while (he healtb .and 
strength of the man wboee eauartions she wmdd 
at least have shared was gradually wasting away* 
Once, when she had neither seen nor heard -cf 
him for an umiaual length of time^ and at last had 
been worked up into a state of dreadful anxiety, a 
rumour was brought* in answer to bee inquiries^ 
that he was very ill i her fbrtitude neady forsodt 
her* She remained in a slate of ftistraetioa and 
stupoTirfroiii whieh she wag unable to rouse henelf 
for houns. . She felt as if she bad lost the power^ 
recalling any parage of. Scripture (her eyeaweie 
in too weak a- stato for. her to read). Even the 
energy to pray seemed to desert hfr. A slight and 
hardly noticeable circumstance was the means of 
restoring ber to befiseb^ A little girl, the nieee of 
ber landlady!- came into her cbambert and brought 
back ber SiUe, vrhieb the gopd woman bad bor- 
jowed a few hours befoqe. The child, in ber sim- 
plicity, beiiig toid to take the Bible to the lady, 
literally placed the volume' in her bands* Psiienoe 
started^ as if suddenly awakened* and exclaimed, 
as her tears' fell £ist and sweetly^ ** Ahl this is 



indeed what I wanted ! Ask her...^ask yom kind 
aunt to come to me at once; not to delay her 
eoming, my child: she will read to me^'* she mur- 
mured to henself, *^ and tell me what Hcv who is 
my best friend» has said to comfort lae^" Theold 
housekeeper read to her that fine pfialm, which 
Xaither loved to sing whoi bad news was brought 
to him; from which matty besides Imther have 
experienced retief and re^^hmi^nt under theif 
heaviest sorrows. The fbrty*s]jcth is the psalm to 
which I allode* 

Cyril Egerton had been ill, though not danger* 
4)uri^ and hts recovery soon enabled him to pay 
his usual visit to Ms belovM Patience. Seven 
long years had passed irway ^nce th« mairiage 
of these two exemplary young 'persons had been 
Euddenly broken off;.&fid theyw^re still the same 
resigned and cheerftiHy happy beingsy with their 
earthly prospects vmtpt i» the same impenetrable 
glocmOtf 

It was full term tim^ aad the eoU^fe to which 
€^ belonged, being, from the Idgh character of 
its tutor, unusually civwd^dj his • tim^ was more 
ttei commonly occupied. Tet^ notwithstanding 
at) his occupations, Cyril had xaaaOiged Co anange 
d^ visit to his beloved Pataence, Upom whom he had 
been long sepamted; On the' very eve of his in^ 
tended visit, while he was pa<^ng up» by the light 

j: 2 
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of his little lamp, a few trifliiig pieweaU wbieh he 
meant to carry in hia hand to his Patience^ news 
was brought to him of ihe audden dealii of the 
master of the ooDege. Quietly he lodccd op his 
little hasketi and with a sigh— nothing move of 
complaint than a sigh — gave up aH idea of his visit 
to his lore^ and prepared to turn his attendanoe on 
the fresh duties wUcfa^ during the intenegnum 
Occasioned by the master's death, were to devolve 
on him — <" I most wait till Saturday,** he said to 
himself some days after ; *' the new master will have 
been elected then, and I will walk over in the 
even-tide, and spend the blessed Sabbafth with my 
Patience.* 

Two candidates for the mastership of -—<—<' 
College were named. They were both excellent 
and venereble m^n, and equally beloved by CyiiL 
After some dc^eration within himself, he decided 
not to oppose either of them ; and as it happened 
that the hour of the election was that in which he 
deHvered one of his lecturesj he determined not 
to change the time of lecturing, and accordingly 
attended in the schbols as usuaL 

About a quarter of an hoar befbre lus lecture waa 
concluded Opril Was called out for a few mhuttesk 
It seemed that nothing very umsual had oecuire^ 
for he took Up the book, which he had left opeir on 
his desk, and resumed the subject almost in die 
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tame words. One of the students, however, a 
ymxDg man, who resembled him in the character of 
his Blind, and who was sincerely and gratefully at> 
tached to Cyril, obsenred that he gave a new turn 
to the subject Ke was lecturing on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; of couxse on the Greek text 
Now Egerton was particttUrly happy in his critical 
remarks, and the former portion of his discourse 
had been almost entirely critical, but suddenly he 
turned-only to the iioctrinal and practical instruc- 
tion conveyed in the sacred text He dwelt par- 
ticularly on those encoumging words : they are in 
the 12tii chapter of the epistle, << Consider Him 
that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
himself, lest ye be weary and ifoint in your minds :'* 
and once he referred for the support, of what 
he advanced, to the 5th chapter of Eomaz^; but 
though his voice was peculiarly caln^ and low as he 
read the words, << Tribulatipn worketh patience; 
and patience, experience; and experience, hope:" 
his cheek was so very pale, and the expression of 
his whole coimtenance so strange, that after the 
other students had left the schools and dispersed, 
the youth who was the private £riend of Cyril, 
having in vain waited to see him come forth, stole 
back to the room to discover the cause of his delay. 
Cyril was seated just where they had l«ft him, 
the book still open before him ; but the joung man 
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vi-Bfi Struck to th« benrt ftC the state fai whioh he 
found hniL Egeiton liad no stiengtli to rise; Us 
€lbo^ \rere fixed upon the desk, and Us head 
resting on Ms hands ; and he was not merely weep* 
ing, his Whole 'finme tremUed with ^onvuisivQ 
agitation, and tears gushed like rain fiotn hb eyes. 
The young man softly dosed the door, and sitting 
down beside him, he asked, in a voiee of aliee- 
tionate interest, what had happened to distress him 
so dreadfully? He received mv answer; for Cyril 
heard him not. He waited a little while, and then 
rose, and tried to take one of the hands whieii 
clasped his head. At this Cyiil looked «p ; and 
when he saw his fiend's well-known and sympa- 
thizing look, he Wept with a firesh burst of emo* 
tion. Something very dreadfiil must hare hap- 
pened to him, thought the young man $ for Mr. 
Egerton is usually one whose calm and sober cheer- 
fulness I have never seen equalled. I should have 
named him as the happiest man I know, and now 
he suddenly appearA the most miserable. But 
while he stood there, Egerton began to recover 
himself, and after he had become, in some man. 
ner, composed, h^ bent down his face, and co- 
vered it w9th Ids two bands for a short space of 
time. Tfieii, as if €yril had wiAed to answer Ms 
inmost thoiights, he grasped (^e land of his young 
friend, and said, « 1 am iSie happiest man you 
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know! — Ome to my rooms wiUi me «nd I will 
teU you all.'* But before they reached the rooms 
tbe secret was told. An old bed-maker, who had 
waited on Evelyn fcxr many years, saw him as he 
passed across the court, andy running up to him, 
seized his hand» and kissed it repeatedly. 

<< Excuse the liberty I take^ dear, good sir !" she 
said, and her tears stood in her eyes as she looked 
him in the face ; « but my joy make^ me very bold. 
Well, Grod bless you and the sweet young lady] 
(for / 've heard of her).— God Wess you ! You've 
been kind and good to all since you came a young 
stripling into this coUege, and. I 'm sure every body 
wiU wish you joy as M^stor of the college.". 
. A beautiful and cloudless sunset shows the 
lovelier if it follows a day of rain and. gloom* Par* 
don my melancholy tale for the a^e <)f tlie happi- 
ness with which it close34 .. 

« I have but a few more words .to finish with," 
said Mrs. Fairfiix, <<and they, are about the cloud* 
less sunset'* 

Egerton went over, as he ^d purposed, that 
Saturday, eyening^ to visit ^ PaitLence, and he 
ItMsedwith her the Sabbath^* A Sadbathin- 
deed it was to them i— a day of holiest rest!-— a 
day of peace, such as none but thesuSering and 
chastened Christian can possess— such as noile but 
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the pure and holy Ghzistittii out enjoy: hut they 
too had long walked aa through the valley of the 
shadow of deathy with the staff and the rod of their 
God to comfort them, and now, in love and tender 
pity, He had led them to green pastures, and he^ 
side the still waters. 



For some few years Cyril Egerton and his gentle 
Vfife remained resident at the College Lodge, of 
which he was now master, and their prosperity had 
all the humble grace of their adverse fortunes. But 
there was another office better suited to £gerton 
than the mastership of a large college at Cambridge^ 
that of an humble parson in a quiet country village. 
Such had been ever the height of his earthly am* 
bitum; and Patience and he were on this, as on all 
other sulijeets, of the same mind. 

Thus it happened, that when a little benefice in 
the West of England* which was in the gift of the 
c<rflege, fell vaowt, the master, having resigned his 
office, declared his wishes, and vras presented to 
the living. Thither he retired, and the blessings 
of all good mm went with him. There they Uved 
—that loved and loving pair-^a long and happy 
life : there they died within a few hours one of 
the other— and they were buried m the same grave. 
You may see their tomb against the side-wall of 
the chancel in W*** church. The tomb is of that 
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soft, clear alabaster eonomon in old ctoches ; the 
%ure8 are painted to imitate the life: they are 
knedingy according to the quaint fashion of those 
days, one on each side of a low square pillar, covered 
with a pall of green, fringed with gold. They are 
dressed, she in a ruff and black fiurdingale, with her 
dark hair parted off her forehead under the modest 
cap and coif of the time ; he in flowing robes, and 
tr^cher cap, and ruff, and peaked beard. A Bible 
lies open before them, with the words, so often 
mentioned in their story, graven upon it^-<< Tri^ 
bulation worketh patience; and patience, experi- 
.enoe; and experience, hope*** 

< 

EPITAPH. 

Here sleep, in hope, the bodies of 

Cyril Egerton, Clerk, and his wife Patience. 

They died on iUbe same day. 

Live to the Lord, and let Him be ;^oiir feare ; 
Give Him that burden which you cannot beare ; 
And if awhile your wearie lot be cast 
Through the darke desert which your Saviour past, 
Look for His footsteps therC) His qpiritseeke^ 
*Twill guide you safely, though opprest^nd weake 
We found it so; and hence securely rest^ 
Hoping to wake in mansions of the blest. 
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** Vutly pretty, indeed,** said aunt Amabel, ere 
Bfrs, f^di&x had doged lier1i>ook; '*unA notking 
can be aaore iiateral thaa the deecriptum of the 
tomb, with Mr. and Mrs. Egerton kneeling before 
it : it is just like that in Aeh ChureL But, Lady 
Qariee," she oontmued, in a very brisk manner, 
** surely you ave not going to sleep 7** 

<< Oh, no !" said the affected lady, just UflSBg up 
her head, and half unclosing her eyes; **Oh, no! 
I 've heard it all of course ; but it is a very doleful 
story; and I should say of you, my dear Lucy, 
(and she turned to Mrs. Fairfiu), that you would 
write an excellent sermon* Really it is too bad, 
under the pretence of telling an entertaining story, 
to lecture one, on that text, all about hoping to ex- 
perience tribulation* I can*t say that I hope for 
any such thing." 

^My dear Lady Clarice,** said Grace, whose 
eyes had been all the while fixed kindly and ten^ 
derly on the calm and lovely countenance of Mrs. 
Fair&x, and who oould not help feding vexed at 
the levity and impertinence of La^y Clarice : " My 
dear Lady Clarice, you cannot, I assure you, lecture 
half so well as our dear Lucy, though you seem 
anxious to give us a specimen of your talent : but 
every body knows how sweetly you can sing. Do 
let me— let us all hear your song; for I know you 
have composed and written one ; I have heard you 
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piactismg the pretty air, «nd a word or two has 
even reached me* Come, here Is my guitar-^oiy 
own Spanish guitar, which I like bo much better 
than yours, aunt Amabel! with its wiory strings." 

JLady Clarice was now quite owake^ and she rose 
with evident sads&ctiaii, and took the guitar into 
her hands with very pretty bashfiilHess, and slisig 
the graceful instrument, with an elegance not the 
less studied from its apparent cat^ssness, around 
her neclE. She did sing very sweetly, for her voice 
was naturally good, and her masters had been some 
of the most celebrated in Europe. This was her 
song. 



THE KNIGHTS DEPARTUHE. 

Forgive ine> my true love, my ow^ gallant kni^t. 
If my cheek has tum'd pale at the thought of the fight ; 
If my poor heart, with sighing and Badness, replies 
To the love that sits smiUpig and briglit ifi ycmi* eyes ; 
I would not detain yout but BO oS|o«fui.teU .. 
The anguish it costs mp to hid you farewell. 

Forgive me, if trembling, my own dearest lord, 

I daip the rich biddric ttet girds on yonr^word { 

I£lock*d round your deax neck these fond arms should rest. 

As I hang the light fluttering scarf on your breast. 

And if, while I whisper my womanly fears. 

The sheen of your armour is dimmed with my tears. 
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Wait, waft 1 OM iMt Um on yoni fonbaad I imI 

Ere the luurd heevy cuque muat that forehead conceal ; 

And wait, at I kin you, I '11 clip from your brow. 

One lock of your loft hair, forgotten till now. 

Ahi me !— you are weeping !— ihame, shame on my grief! 

Unworthy the wife of a warrior and chlef.i 

See, now I am smiling I— Cheer thou, and depart; 
Each tear that thou shed'it is a pang to my heart: 
And see, where thy war-steed, aroused by the sonnd 
Of the sweet-thrbated bugle, stands pawing the ground : 
Look once to these towers, ere you pass ttata. my view. 
And 1 11 wave with my kerchief a joyful adieu f 



EVENING THE SECOND. 



« Where do you intend us to meet this even- 
ing?** said Lady Clarice to her &ther-in-law. 

** Wherever you please, my dear child," he re- 
plied ; *< but I have really not given the subject a 
thought: perhaps Giace can teU you. Tell me, 
Gracey,** he said, « where are we to find you and 
your fair companions after dinner ? In the drawing- 
room ? or do you return to our old Christmas par- 
lour, the hall?** 

*< I had a little plan,** replied Grace, " with which 
I intended to surprise my sister Clarice." 

** Oh how delightful !** exclaimed the last men- 
tioned lady, who always felt pleased when her plea- 
sure was considered. '< Do tell me, my darling 
Grace ?** 

** 1 am afraid you expect too much,** replied 
Grace. '* I only intended to suit the scene of our 
evening entertainment, or in phdn English, our 
room, as well as I could to the subject of the story 
to be read; and finding that my father has a manu- 
script for me to read to you, as his contribution to 
our evening*s amusement, into which I have taken 
the liberty of peeping, I have ordered the library to 

t 
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be lighted up» It is fanuslied so much in the style 
of Henry the Eighth's retgn, that I thought it would 
carry on the ilUuion, or at least be very pleasant^ 
while listening to some old story of the times, such 
as my father's numnseript, to encounter the nsage 
of the sage Doctor Butts, or Anne of Cleves, or 
any other of our quaint old portiuts." 

** I quite agree with you, Grace,** said Lady Cla- 
rice;'^ 'tis just the kind of idea that would have 
occurred to me. But where will you go when I read 
my story? for I must tell you the scene is not on 
old English ground, but in Switzerland." 

« I *m afraid we cannot manage to surround our- 
selves with Alpine mountains," said the knight, 
« unless Lady Clarice would like to have the snow, 
which lies some feet deep in places just at present, 
heaped up into an amphitheatre of hills, where she 
might appear in the costume of a Savoyard girl, 
and tdl her story to a set of shivering auditors." 

*' The very idea is quite freezing," replied the 
lady.^ 

** And ClaiSce would never undertake to put 
your plan into proetioe,'^ said her husband, taJdag 
up her sentence before she had finished it;** for it 
would set her teeth dnttering instead of another 
little member, which has hitherto d^ed the cold*" 

** You are excessively pert, sir," answered Lady 
Clarice^ relapsing into her usual languid manner. 
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and looking a little seorafiil ; « you had better eni<« 
ploy yourself in heaping' some more wood on the 
fire : heapingf I say, for a thaw might then take 
place in a higher region than that of the tongue, 
and in a certain person's head.'* 

** I cannot say that I admire this Bew> and I 
suppose foreign, fashion of banteiing," said aunt 
Amabel, who is, aa we all know, apt to speak her 
mind. " I think it approaches very near to down* 
right. rudeness, and I must say*^*' 

'< Oh, dinner I dinner!'* esEdaimed the knight 
joyfully, as the door opened, and dinner was an- 
nomiced; and presenting his ann to Lady Clarice, 
he carried her off from the attack she deserved, but 
which was beginning to put her in no very pleasing 
humour. . • - 

■■. ■ 
We met in the Ubiary : te my taste^e most com* 
iortable room in the houses and oettainly the warm- 
est; for it has but one door, and you are there se* 
cure from those drmlits of cold wind, which in too 
manyhouses, daring frosty weatiter^ oone slily £rom 
some undiscovered comer, and blow quietly but 
constantly, till one isthosoaghl^ohilled: a fiivourite 
plae& of attack is ju^t under the shooldeivblade. 
Thtfe are many finished pictures^ and some few 
sketches by Holbein, about the room : one of them 
takes my fancy wondrously— a female head, some 
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very young lady of the court, I suppoee. The pic- 
ture to me U quite affecting, yet nothiiig is ex- 
preised in the attkaAe. The foran ia nfther full 
than otherwise, and attired nt a guwn of sea-green, 
with a hem of gold. A thick veil, or nuther wioK 
pie, fidla in heavy folda from the back of the coif 
down upon the shoulders. The dvess it stiff; and the 
right hand, which is merely dasped over the other, 
is ornamented with seveial lings^ broad circlets of 
gold, one with a single emenld in the cestre. A 
chain of gold, or I suppose I should say a car- 
canet, hangs as low as the waist, with a large cross 
suspended from it : all the gold is put on with real 
gilding. It is the oonlrast of the ftoe to these stiff 
quaint garments that has always struck ma If 
ever a face was the index of a brdken heart it it 
that; and yet the lady is evidently young, and the 
surfiice of her white forehead is at smooth at the 
soft, pale golden hair, parted so exactly above it 
Her eyes, however, give that remarkable character 
to her face ; they always meet the gate with an ex- 
pression so fixed, and at the tame time so utterly 
wretched, that they teem todaima tympatby from 
alL The original of that piduie wat the only*— 
But no, no! I mutt atop. I am forgetting myself : 
some other time you ahaU have the stoiy, not now 
—indeed I know not when. Now for the evening- 
song. Grace is to sing it, and without music, to 
one of Puroell's airs. 
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SONO. 

AuTiTMK gale ! sweet ttutoaui gale ! 
Sing mth me n sober vrail : 
Summer loves the melting song; 
Lightsome airs to spring belong ; 
Old December shouts with glee. 
O'er wassail cup and revelry; 
Them I note not, thee I call 
To my sober festival 

Haste with sighs to woo the rose, 
Blooming not till summer's dose ; 
Seek her bower» but O beware ! 
Not to romp or frolic there^ 
Lest she lose her sillBen dress* 
And her blushing loveliness-*^ 
Suck her fragrant breath, and bring 
Odours on thy flutt*riag wing. 

Hither, hither, antomn gale \ 
Turn thy flight, sod lightly saiL 
I see yon sweet bird's qoiv'riiig tfanxi^ 
But scarcely hear his htfM tote; 
Turn thy flight, aiid to mine ear 
Bring the music loud «iid dear. 
Neaifer— haste thee !— nearer still--^ 
Now, go wftnder where you wiH. 

T 
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Idle breeze i*— that plaintive ta^jk 
Tells me thoa art lingering nigbu 
Where the fruit hangB golden now, 
Roughly bloW) aad bend the bough ; 
Or, to please my wayward will, 
Shake the branch — *da easier still—. 
And: drop the fruit, that *s ripe and sweet, 
On the green grass at my feet 

Autimm gale ! — away, away ! 
We will seek yon ruin gray, 
Where old Time hath hung his pall 
O'er roofless aisle and ivied walL 
Ceasing now, the wail you love, 
O'er fading flower and leafless grove, 
Lift that dusky pall, and show 
The dim forgotten tales below. 
Fancy lingers thereabout 
To help your pleasant story out. 

Night is coming; flit sway. 
Till the dawn of cheerful day; 
Bnud your loose hair round your brow 
With scarlet poppies, drooping low. 
That the dewy flowers may weep 
Over your eyelids as you sleep; 
Fold your wing, and hang your head. 
And sink into your leafy bed. 
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What ! retuniuig ! resdest breeze ! 
Not so near, sir, if you please. 
Hence ! away! thou spedous foe ! 
All too like som^ Mends I know ; 
Boon companions, waiin and gay, 
Wbile the golden sunbeams stay ; 
Attde, and bitter eM like thee^ 
In darkness and adversity. 



<< And now for my lathei's manuscript,** said 
Grace. 

KATHERINE PARR. 

'* A matron fair, discreet* and mild. 

In middle rank of life. 
On whom the haughty moaftrcli imird. 

And woo'd her for his wife ; 
But soon she found the saying true. 

That crowns with thorm are set, 
Aud r«g»l robes of Tyrian hue 

A secret moth may fret." 

The Gentletoonurn turned Queen. 

<< Who hatb been with thee at this early hour 
o' the day, my sweet sister?" Thus spake the 
Lady Herbert, as she entered the eloset of the 
gentle Katherine Parr. Her words were hurried, 
and she came forward with a light, but nimble step. 
Yet ere she reached the middle of the cbambeiv 
where her sister sat thoughtful and motionlessi, 

p2 
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cUspi^ her foffehend wiidi her handi she stopped. 
Mid bending her. knee eiren to the floar^ sfa«eaid, 
miidly, ** fVngive me» gradout i|UM*» hut I have 
been so used to look upon thee^ and to kiTe.tfaee 
as my own dear sister, tha^ perchance^ I do at 
times foiget thine skered station—" 

** And and ..* cried Katherine» snddeniy lifting 
up her bead, and intemiptBig her eister with a 
sweetness of look and manner that was almost 
playful, ^ and I tell thee what, my Mary, I wfll 
not foigive thee, if when we meet in pnTtte, I 
am aught to thee but thy k>ved KaAerine Panw 
It may be right, that I ehodd be aitoosted by thee 
in public, in the king's presence^ as thy queen and 
mistress, altheng^ I must confessy that even then 
it wearies me to he the oreakare of sndi hemtlass 
forms. But, Oh ! not here, not hero, I do beseech 
thee ! Nay^ do.not keep up that cold, unkind re- 
strainti or my poor heart wiU sink altogether be- 
neath this wearying yojbr of royalty. I shall indeed 
chide thee like an elder sister, if my commands be 
thus again unheeded* Come hither, and let me 
clasp that lovi^ig breast to minfCy and loss those" 
dear, dear ^ps. - Sit thee dow% sweet sistei^-^take 
thou this chaij;, and I wiU sit beside tbe& < Who 
hath been with me at this early hpur ? ' Did yotr 
not meet Mm th^n ? ]^y faithful friend and comw 
seUor, even the Lord Primate Cnmmer. YoU 



found me sad and tluniglitftil $ but I liad been 
dreunmg, metfakiks^ tlie whole nigbt tbvotigh, of 
poor Airne Aseougl^ our late ftuniliar fHend. My 
spirit had been BoreLy vexed ; I fblt as on a rack 
of uneasy and agoni^iiig thoughts* Pear sister, I 
saw her face phdnly before me; I facard her wovds 
in my ear distinctly. I saw them bring her, un- 
able as she was to stmd (her delicate Umbs all 
dislocated from repeated tortures^ I sew them 
bring her in her chair to the stake. I knew not 
where I. stood; but it seemed not fiur from Oar- 
diner, ajid the druel Chancellor Wriothesly* I sfiw 
the saTBge glances, which often flashed from their 
smooth cruel facee ae they sat discournng in wlu»- 
petB one with the other; suddenly tiieyepoke both 
eageilyand at once, to a dark monk that had ques- 
tioned Mistress Anne; and their words flew to 
me. < Urge her,* they saiid, .'tei'mone her seeret 
patrons ; tell her thait the king*S' free pardon doth 
await her; help her to names if she should seem 
forgetful,^— the Lady Herbert^ the Lord Primate 
Oranmer, Katherine Parr.' But I will ceasie this 
subject^ It pains nvy heart We must not lose our 
courage in looking back^ for> If the primate be but 
rightly informed, we need more than mere humap 
courage to look forward. I had but scarcdy risen 
from my pn^ers when my Lord of Ganterbury 
(xaved an audience with me. He came to put me 
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on my guard— he had heard that our foes are busy; 
and he charged me with manjUnd entreaties to 
be most discreet; < to keep a coasdence,' were his 
words* <as gnfleless as the imiooent Aovtfuf but 
not to forget, that he who bade us match the dove 
for innocence, added this sage advice, that we 
should also seek the * serpenf s wisdom.' * The 
holy Jesus,' Cnmmer thus contiiiued, <doth not 
give commands whieh it is impossiUe to man to 
obey. He hath given power as wdl as precept, 
and all who humbly seek his Spirit will ever Md 
themselves enidUed to obey his holy wilL' But I 
have spoken long ; dear Mary, have I weaned tiiee, 
for thou dost look like one that heeded not ? What 
is the matter ? You are not well, your eyes art! 
fiHed with tears, your hand trembles^ TeU me 
what disturbs you ? Now id tpetk, flister, for your 
perplexing silence peopfos my brain with ftndea 
that will madden me, if you do not speak at once." 

« I will speak forthwith," replied the Lady Her- 
bert, ** but let me see you calmer, sweet sister. I 
would I had found y6u on your knees^ that I might 
first haf e knelt beside you, and joined in prayers 
for strength, new strength with this new day of 
troubles. I coidd have told yau better tern" 

^ Oh ! you may teB me now; teU me the wiarst^ 
whatsoever the bad may be, for bad this fearful 
pewB is, I am persuaded. Yes, you map tell me ; 
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I am prepared. See, I vpa calm* I did not forget 
to pray for that same strength of which you spdke. 
It is the daUy bread I feid most in need o£ It is 
given, I am sure it i% the Bihle tells us so, firesh 
with the dawning day from heaven. I am like one 
lost, nay dead, without it. Even as I speak, I feel 
my soul supported by this angels* food. I am quite 
calm. Speak, sister, speak at once.*^ 

« There is ho need of fipeech,** the Lady Herbert 
whispered, and- she gazed timidly all round the 
chamber. ** No need of comment" Then she 
rose up, and soffclyJastened the door, sBding the 
massy bolt into its stiqdlesr She ifeturned to her 
sister, and put into her hands a parchment^ a deed 
or warrant of the law it looked like. For a mo- 
ment, Katherine moved noti She looked down 
tipon the pardiment, and there came into her eyes 
a look of dread to open ox Pi^amim* it further. 
This delay was but for the momient. The deed was 
unfolded in her shaking fingers. She had soon 
read all that was written thereon. It was the 
warrant to convey h^r a prisoner to the Tower ; the 
signature was there which she knew too well, the 
signature of the king her husband. 

<< It cannot be his writing" she cried wildly ; 
« no^ on my life, it is not.hi8.*'*^She knew it was. 
.^<< *Ti8 a base foigery. 1*11 to the king, and tell 
him how they treat me.**-^She rose up proudly.— 
Her sister sought to detain her. 
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** Wbither would jfwi go/ slw Mid, **not to the 
king?" 

** No, noy nol to the Idng, in loodi, hot let me 
pass ; onlf to yon cabinet^ fonA wtery** she added« 
fltroggyiig gently to 4m free. ^Hurrenyhiidbaiid'e 
letters there* Well mack hoir he hu written 
* Henry/ when he wrote those proofs of honest 
fidth and true aflSBCtJon,** She uiilocked a cabinet 
of silver.-^*' Ah J see ben^ my sister ; these letters 
almost break my heart, I laid them on the king's; 
they are from his children, Mary, Elizabeth^ and 
yomig Fzlnoe £dwiard. They call me mother* 
How hi^ypy I had hoped to bet but I see the end 
of my fair hopes. I must submit this head, that 
I hate hM too high, to the eruel axe. Where are 
my wild thoughts wandering? I almost ituget 
wherefore I cane hither. Oh! for these letters 
of my too dear lord' These is the name^ now so 
fiital tome* Look, erery letter is the same, only 
his hand hath shaken as he signed the warrant 
Bless him for thatt I must wait to read a few 
words in this one letter, Mary. No^ I will not; 
I ni loek the cabinet straightway." 

"But ti^t fcBiM parohment,** said the Lady 
Herbert, *' what wilt thou do with that ? we must 
determine without delay.** 

» 1 hatfc determined,*^ cried the queen, with a 
£rm Voice. ** I will do with it what Gardiner and 
his creatures would fain do with their mistress*" 
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Katherine looked once again at the wanant, tore 
it asunder, and then cast it into the fire. After 
the warrant was consumed, she strove to enter into 
sprightly discouive with her sister; *but the smell 
of the burnt paidunent akmned her fearful spirit, 
and she sprinkled sweet water from her essence 
vial aixiat the room* 

<*Imust think of nothings* she then said, "but 
how to save this poor head; for, trust me^ sister, 
it is now hi peril. There would be but few ateps 
for me from the Tower to the soaffold** 

Shortly after, the Lady Herbert left her sister 
to make further inquiries as to the plaiia of the 
queen's enemies, ptomiatag^ to return before noon* 
Katherine sat down^ and so perpleaied and div 
heartened did she become with the fovebedings of 
her restless inu^gination, that l^hesi her attendants 
beheld her, they whisptfdd one wit^ anothei^ that 
some sudden dckness had orerttdceA their mistress. 
Katherine smiled faiiitly at their woids of kind, 
condolence 9 but when she rose iip» she found in 
truth that her mind had madeheo body sick. Her 
limbs trembled under her^ and her heart beat with 
almost pain&l vieleBSd* e» that, she could scarcely 
breathe. 

<< I am indeed far from weU»" she replied to the 
question of her friend and eausuiy the Lady Lsne ; 
^ my poor head feels as if it were splitting with 
pain ; I will do to you bid me> aiid lie down awhile.*' 
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She retired to ber bedchamber, and bade them 
draw dose the curtains of her bed, and leave her. 
It was not loQg* after that Katherine started up 
from a state of heavy stupOT, for the ctirtakis of 
her bed were drawn aside, and the king stood be- 
side her. 

« My poor Kate,*' he said, after fixing his gaae 
upon her in sUenee for some moments, and taking 
her hand within his own, *^ Thou art indeed si ck, .^ 
Thou art in ft fever. Thy Mtde hand is boraing.*' 

With that the king, sosecely kwking for an 
aniwer, sat fam down upon tlie bed, and fell to 
talking on many suhjeets; the queen striving, 
though but with an ill gnoe, and a vacant \o6kf to 
jein in the discoone. 

« I longed to aee thee, child," he said, as he took 
his leave; ''and when the Lady Lane told me tfaoa 
wert sick, ond-a.bedy I waa sorely grieved. I would 
stay longer with thee, Kate^ but I feel full of oil* 
ings myselE I'll send. a doctor t6 thee. I pray 
thee, moke good haste^ and leave thy bed, for I 
shall ndss thypleasaat wit and thy kind fiuse many 
times in the dayi" .' 

Kfltfiarine caxed not to lestmin her tears when 
the king had left her. She could scarce believ« 
that he, who hod beto with her so latdy, looking 
and speaking with the ease of free and fond uBbb^ 
tion, should have so easily given her up into the 
hands of her enemies. She had not dared to ques* 
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tionhim. Coid^tberebave'bdenaDjiiBstdke? Had 
hot she and ber sister read the warrant w rwigly ? 
and then she half ?nshed she had not burnt k» that 
her eyes nught satisfy her mind again. Ahis ! she 
knew there eould be no mistake. No one would 
have dared to forge the king's signature in such a 
matter. Might noiH his visit have been made merely 
to observe whether she had yet learnt any thing of 
his creel measures? She feared what she had not 
consented to b^eve beforcy that he could mask his 
malice under smiles and the show of careless jest- 
ing. The Lady Lane entered the chamber, bearing 
on a gcdden salver a manclat and cup of wine, for 
the queen had not broken her fiist that morningy 
but she gently pushed them both away untaated. 
The Lady Lane attempted to enter into* conversa- 
tion with her ndstress. 'Wttk mneh mfldnessi 
Katherine replied, but only by »f«w uac on nected 
words, or by monosylhdilea. fikxmetimea even she 
started when addressed^ and looked around heat in 
silence, till she seemed^ not;ti> undacstand that a 
word had been . ^raken to heSf and so made no 
reply. But while the Lady Lane was in a strait 
what to do for her beloved hAyi, Doctor Wendy 
was announced. He had waited on his rc^al mia-* 
tress by tiie king's «bmmand; and showed mu<^ 
sDieow when he beheld her altered aj^arance. 
Katheiine was lying with her head half raised &otn 
the piUoWi and supported by her hand;, her gaze 
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was fiMd» hut^ it seemed, by no estenial oliieet. 
** Your majesty is Tsry ill," said the doctor, *f and 
hatlv need of a speedy remedy; but*'-«-4ie looked 
faalf-iDund towanis tba Lady Luie. " We «re as 
if alone in my gentle friend's company," replied the 
queen, interpreting his look ; '< the Lady Lane is 
a true finend*" ^ Then,** said the doctor, ** I may 
declare that my art hath no remedy that can cool 
the fever of your frame, except it be a strange 
though simple one^«-*to beseech your majesty to 
rise up with no loQg delay, and put on a cheerfol 
countenance, with brave attire and a stout heart, 
and not to let the day pass without seeking the 
king's piesence ( for trust me he is «ven now dis- 
quieted at. your absence, and I need not counsel 
you^ when 'witfa. his mi^esty, to deport yourself 
with your naiural .grace and dignity, with self-pos* 
session, and a si^iUng face. J will not presume to 
tell the. reason pf my present counsel, nor will I 
guess ^ cause of youff miyest^s sickness. I would 
rather csaye your pscdon. for the fmnkness of my 
speechi and plead as. my ei»usf , that respect and 
that affection which, an honesti heart cannot at this 
timeclKK)febuit.betnay«" .Katherine answered not 
at.pnee^ Jtmt suddenly she xaised herself up, aad 
looli^dfuUin the gpodamm's ftuoev ** By my woid,*^ 
she then^ «f(Mme^- and her voioethad recovered a 
lively .firmness, <5 thou art a skilfiil doctor, and (I 
bless God for it) a h^irty £aeni, I shall not for* 
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get this good tvanu* As she spake Kactherine held 
out her hand* ^ Bven already the fever is lesving 
tne,*' she added* The doctor replied not, Imt bend- 
ing his knee to the ground, he kissed Ms lady's 
hand. The Lady Lane perceiTing the renewed 
spirit o^ her mistress, had again turned to the un-* 
tasted vland!^. She came forward wiA the salver 
in her hands, and looked first at the doctor and 
then at the queen* '^I understand thy cunning 
looks,** said Katherine, playftilly, ** and when thou 
hast dismissed our firiend^ I wiU show iSb.ee I have 
found my appetite again*** Doctor Weody de« 
parted; aild when the Lady Lane returned from 
the anteuchamber to which she had attended him, 
Queen Katherine fell into a cStcerfnl tidk with her, 
in whach the Lady Herbert, who entered soon after, 
joined^ ** I had come,** said- she to her sister, 
<<much depressed in spiiit^ te tak^ eottnsel with 
your majesfy, for I hai^e bten with those who tell 
me that perilous timc^ ai^e anived ttf trs; to us I 
may well S8i% for my o^^tuittie, asd tSiat of out 
cousins, the LaBy Lane ahd of the Lady Tyrwit 
also, are certainly putdowiil Witli't&«t df our royal 
mistress. I will cortfess'on heufng this, «nd many 
oth^ tidings of]Jk€ import, mf selfish heart had 
well nigh died within me^ bnt^ tny gracious Ka* 
therine, tiKm bast thy natund voice tsoA Idokr again« 
knd every word tbou speakest gives me buck my 
eelf-pdssessioni* ^1 have been fetffftd,*' replied 
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the queen, ** I haye lain bewildered in a daik mai» 
titnde of thoog^tB, eacli one oooniig like a tempta- 
tum to deqwir; but < He is MtbM Who wiU not 
suffer US to be tempted above wbat we are able; 
but will witii tbe temptation also make a way to 
escape, that we may be able to bear it*' I locked 
to Him for help^ although my piaytr was little 
better than the desire of a feeUe and £uating souL 
But veil may it be said, ' It is tbe Iiord that 
sendeth songis in the night,* for I feel as one re* 
freshed, and no longer fearfuL I will not^ with 
the grace of Qod, despond again; I will meet omr 
tnmbles with a bold, ay, and with a cheerful fiice**' 
The queen hoped to be oslled to the presence of 
Henry during dw ooone of the day; and accord- 
ingiy, hanng^dined with her kinswomen, the Ladies 
Lane and Heibert^ and her friend the Lady Tyrwit, 
she, knowing that the king loved rich and delicate 
raiment, attired hemdf in more than her usual 
splendour. She did not sit down to be adorned by 
her maidens, but with her own quick fingers braided 
the tresses and arranged the links of her daric glossy 
hair about her smooth and snow*white forehead, 
dien half bid its brightness beneath a coif of white 
sarsnet wrong^ witk stars and wares of gold, and 
]4aeed a dndet of rubies on her brow. Her kirtle 
was of amber oik, confined beneath the bosom by 
a Eone of pearis and mUei^ and finnged deeply with 
silver; and her mande of violet-coloured velvety 
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flowered akmg the hem vnA. a border of froeted 
gold, fell £rom her shouUten to the floor. ''I have 
decked my person,'* said the queen, ** in rich gsxu 
ments, and m my health I feel ftteagt^eoed and re. 
freshed, but let me not foigetmy feeble spirit. Let 
us, dear friends,** she turned to the Ladies Herbert^ 
Lane, and Tyrmt^ who were then only present 
with her, * let us now betake o ura d ves to private 
piayer and meditation, each in her separate closet" 

When the tpieen and her ladies met together, 
there was no longer a fearful spirit or a mournful 
face among^ them. They knew* each <me of them, 
that they were sutxmmded by dangers; that their 
enemies were powerful and cnfty ; (hat the humour 
of the king was uncertain, most uncertain since his 
health had Mled him} but their eaose was good, 
and they looked unto Him^wfaomeret tnmeth from 
the prayer of the pooc destituta 

The queen bade (he Lady Tyrwit read unto her 
parts of the Holy fiiUe, and she. sat the while at 
her tapestry frame, woikio^ with the Lady Her- 
bert and the La^ Lane at the same piece. It 
chanced that ihe subfect 4>f that piece of t^>estry 
was thie story of Queea £sthar,< wjkeie she enters 
unbidden into the psesenee of her lord the king. 
•< Turn to the book of £adicfv my kind friend,** 
said the queen, after sfa^ haft sat ia silence bending 
over her work for eoasa i^MUse of tim& ** It is suiw 
prising how the observant t^nrit may extract from 
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the rimiitoit coetemtneea of corniwiii life wiuitf* 
some bubnudiom, ay, ead mteh tweeC dMnferC* 
'TwM but a f^BCf when I bade the Umaer tiaoe 
out thia Mered story, and I well femember that 
\9hiBKk I did first sit down to the pleMaat worii* I 
had no thou^^t how soon the oourse of my own 
life might know a sorrowful turnings and iimt, like 
the holy Esther, I should be called upon to suffer 
for the cause of Ood, and his persecuted people." 

It was thus that the hours passed away, the qUeen 
and her ladies by turns reading and working; at 
timea the book was dosed, or the small fingers 
ceased their quick employment, while lively and 
encouraging disccmrse flowed fiom the words of 
Scripture. Night drew on unawares, and surprised 
them still at their work; and dien the queen riaing 
1^^ bade the ladies giro OTer their employ. " I 
have been waiting,!* she said, mournfully, ** in the 
YBtn hope that an invitation might be brought me 
firom the king, to bid me to hia presence. I had, 
as you know, determined to follow the counsel of 
Doctor Wendy, Bad visil tiie king befiore this day 
had passed; but I haVe lingered, wiUing.not to seek 
him, but be aonght Now the iun has set, and I 
may wait, too long I fe^, lor my lord*a faiddiag; 
theiefbre, within the hou^ taUng Queen Esther 
for my holy pattern, I will pass unbidden to the 
chamber of hie nugesty.'* 

That night after supper, the queen, leaning upon 
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the JUidy Heitoty lMr«at3ei^ tlM Iftictf Lnt omtu 
ing the candle befor»her» went inte tlie Uag^ ]■«- 
senee. The king wm attdng teSidaag with colain 
gentlenien of his chunber^. But when Kathaine 
Past ap pealed before him, he eourteontly w^ 
corned her, bieaking off at once his talk with theee 
about him. The heart of the queen grew lighter 
as her husband toek- her hand, and dasjping it in 
both his<nnH looiced tenderly li^Km heiv and ^aced 
her in a seat beside hia own. Ife rejoieed, he 
said, to see her heaitii restored; and toM her that 
the houia hang jieavyin her Bbsencer< Then he 
sat thoughtM iot. sfwhile, his foot frossed vpvB 
hie hnee^ tiUA aiiddeii twange* of pain raoaed Ma 
thovghte to we>da* Hie manner was, however, 
calm eTCB to smoottoess,. thjong^ a lesllese anger 
was betrajnad beneaith kf and.theie waa a glaneiBf 
in his eye, and a onrl .about hia Hi^ whidi made 
Kathecine shrink withiuhendfi HMtelk.wMof 
rdigion, and he seemed :to wkk^ tft bo resohedof 
certain doubts^ about which, with mvxh seeming 
hnmiiity, he put many ^piestione t$ the fveen. 
KathoBne had seaiedy sftohei^ M her first en* 
traaee^ but- sow her head ^drooped v almost Ho her 
bosom, and her faoe was dgred .wkh one deep- glow 
of eiimsQB $ she wa&liot aadcoU* even to sMverbigt 
in the same, mmute^ and she. answered aotjbing* 
She sat as one who had lost the power of heaniigi 
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but who had felt in erery other sense some deep 
and agonizing cakmity. Again the king repeated 
his questions. And Katherine thought his smooth- 
ness more affectedi more at variance with the mean^ 
ing of his words. '< He will think me the guilty 
creature that my foes have painted me, nay, that I 
now seem,** she thought within herself; and there- 
upon she strove strongly vnth her spirit, and widi 
a brave meekness she lifted up her face, and mildly, 
and with reverent countenance, answered alter this 
manner. 

« Your majesty doth right well know, neither 
am I myself ignorant, how great is the imperfection 
and weakness of woman; how then cometh it now 
to pass, that your majesty, in such difiuse causes 
of religion, will seem to require my judgment? 
which, when I have uttered and said what I can, 
yet must I, and will I, refer my judgment in this 
and in all other cases to your nuijesty*s wisdom as 
governor here on earth, being at the same time both 
my husband and my king." 

The king had several times looked impatiently 
away, but as often he bad refrained himself, and 
allowed her to proceed with no interruption, but 
here he suddenly cried out, « Not so, by St Mary; 
you are become a doctor, Kate, to instruct us (as 
we take it), and not to be instructed or directed 
by us,** 
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It was now that Katherine's Belf-possession and 
peculiar sweetness of temper shone out With a 
gentle seriousness she turned her large mild eyes 
full upon her husband*s face, — and if aught like a 
reproachful look mingled in their gaze, the winning 
melody of her voice would have removed the im- 
pression. ** Nay, if your mijesty take it' so^" said 
she, " you have very much misunderstood me. I 
have ever been of opinion, that it is most unseemly 
in a woman to take upon her the office of teacher 
or instructor to her lord and husband ; she should 
rather delight to learn of him and be taught of 
him. I cannot but confess that heretofore I have 
been so bold as to hold talk with your majesty, 
wherein sometimes, as in all fVee discussions, t^ere 
hath seemed some difference of opinion between 
us ; but this I have not done so much to maintain 
opinion, as I did it rather to miAister discourse. 
I had hoped thereby that your majesty might with 
less grief pass over this painful^ time of your in- 
firmity. And I had also hoped, that where I was 
wrong in my opinion, I might receive aome profit 
and instruction from yOuf majesty^ discourse ; for 
I would wish to refer myself to him, who, by the 
ordinance of nature, is my lord and most dear 
master.*' Sure, never liad the hfxrp of David more 
power over the troubled spirit of the royal Said, 
than had the simple words and the soothing voice of 

o2 
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Katherine upon her husband*s wayward humour. 
** And is it even so^ sweetheart ?" he cried, with 
honest and joyful affection, smiling upon his &ir 
and modest wife. ** And tended your arguments 
to no worse end? Then we are perfect Menda 
again, as ever at any time heretofore. Come nearer 
to me, Kate, my love, — I must even hold thee 
lovingly in my arms, and kiss the lips that breathe 
such true affection. It hath done me more good 
to hear those words of your own mouth, than pre- 
sent news of a hundred thousand kingdoms fedlen 
to me. By my troth, I promise you, never again 
in any sort to mistake you." The queen found 
that she was, indeed, perfectly restored to her hus- 
band's love. He was now no longer alternately 
fierce and smooth in his demeanour towards her, 
he had dismissed all bantering from his tone, and 
spoke with a frank confidence and kindness, which 
she could no longer distrust He entered into 
other very pleasant discourses with the queen and 
the lords and gentlemen standing by. In the end, 
he gave her leave to depart; and, when she was 
gone, he continued speaking of his queen with suw 
gular and affectionate commendation* 

That night was one of deep and anxious am* 
sultation among the enemies of Katherine Parr. 
They determined to conceal the loss of the king's 
warrant against the queen; that against her ladies 
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being still in their possession. But all had been so 
arranged, that a warrant was then scarcely needed. 
The king bad, in an audience with Gardiner and 
the chancellor, held that mornings agreed that the 
queen and her ladies should be seized when walking 
in the garden of the palace, at a certain hour in the 
afternoon of the follcming day. Since then his 
mind had been suddenly and wboUy changed from 
all accordance tg these schemes, but he forbade the 
gentlemen of his chamber to mention to any one 
the circumstances of his late intemew with the 
queen. 

The day, and almost the hour appointed, being 
come, the king being disposed to take the air 
(waited upon by two gentlemen only of his bed- 
chamber) went into the garden, whither the queen 
also came, being sent for by himself, the three 
ladies above-nrfmed alone waiting upon her. He 
seemed disposed to be as pleasant as ever. Sud- 
denly, in the midst of their mirth, the hour deter- 
mined having arrived, in cometh the lord chancellor, 
with forty of the king's guards at his heels. Ka- 
therine at once grew sick at heart, for the king 
broke off most suddenly his pleasant discourse with 
her. Most sternly did he frown, but Katheiine 
soon perceived with delight that his anger was not 
directed against her. Henry stepped a little aside^ 
and roughly called the chancdlor, who came to him 
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almost erawling upon his knees. Kathfritie heeid 
not the words of the chancellor, for they were 
spoken with much softness and aflbcted humility ; 
but she did hear words of the king, as he asplied, 
which showed the disposition of his ndnd at that 
time most plainly, — ** Knave, yea, airant knanre and 
fbol," he called him, and commanded him presently 
to depart from his presence. The king's woids 
were uttered somewhat low, yet were. they so 
vehemently whispered out, that the queen and her 
ladies could not fail to hear them. They would 
have been no little comfort to her had she known 
at that time the cause of the efaaneeUor's coming, 
so perfectly as after she knew it Thus departed 
her enemy out of the king's presence, as he csme^ 
with all his tndn,.«the whole mould of his device 
bebg utteriy broken. 

The king, after his departure, immediately re- 
turned to the queen; she perceived him to be very 
much chafed, although, coming towards her, he 
inforced himself to put on a meiry countenance. 
With as sweet words as she could utter she endea- 
voured to soothe his <tispleae«re. ** I can see that 
my beloved lord is sore displeased," she said en. 
treatingly, « nor will I presume to dispute the just- 
ness of his anger; but I would &in make a good 
use of that high favour I enjoy, and prove that I 
can highly rate its value, by feeling, ay, and humbly 



pleading, for those who baxe lost it. Out of free 
love for me," she raid, and pressed lier BOfi luuidB 
on hec huibuuTB arm, " if his offence be not very 
heinous, foifive the error of the kird chancell<x. 
Let him be restored to liis master's cooMence and 

' " Ah, poor soul !" replied Henry, gazing upon 
her, as he spoke, with astonishment, and that pity 
which is love's onni parent, "thou Uttle knoweet 
ham iU he deserved this grace at thy haitds. On 
mj won^ sweetheart, he hath been towards thee 
an anant knave, and so let him go." 

" Towards me only," said the siveet Eaiherine, 
with a cheerfulness of vrace wiuch it blessed the 
heart to hear; « 01^ then, Iwillnot leave thee tiU 
he is foi|;iven. Turn not sway, taj husband, while 
I speak. I will be bold, for / have an interest in 
this cause; let me not have to lament that I hare 
let go a turn in which my winds, mypiayera (if it 
must be so)," she added, as Henry turned away 
seemingly displeased, " my prayen might have been 
saccessful, and were not Have I no influence 
then, my kind, my royal Heniy? Ab! lamsure 
I have ! You da consent The chancellor is for- 
given." " He U fo^ven," said Henry, his voice 
struggling with deep pinotioiis. He took his noble 
wife into his arms, ami kisE^ed hm u^^rl)'; 
clasping one of her Lands, b 
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ami's lengUi from her, that lie might the better 
behold her with his admiring gaie, as he spoke. 
** There was One^" he said, ** whose poitian was a 
throne^ but on whose head his enemies did Und e 
crown of thorns. He was despised and njected 
by those who should have prized Ms love. dearer 
than their lives. When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again. He forgilve his enemies; and did bless 
those who cursed him. I need not have been sur* 
prised, my gradous Katheiine^ to behold your 
actions, and to hear your words. You have been 
striving to follow in Hh holy steps; you have been 
taught of ifif spirit, and by .»i« words. Oh,beit 
my endeavour henceforward not to straiten to you 
the narrow way of life which you have found; 
to curb my savage temper, and listen to no sus* 
pidons. Forgive me; ion you have much to for* 
give; and love me still with that true heart: it is 
as Und as fiuthfuL" 
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To Norway, to Norway, weird sister away; 
There 11 1)e groans on the blast there» and spofl on the 

Vray, 
Though smooth roll the billows, and fireshly the gale 

Now spreads out the pennon, and swells the white sail. 
Hark ! the poor fools are singing, light-hearted with glee. 
At the thought of the lored homes fhey neyer shall leei 
Come howl them a chontt to suit wUh HkOr toag. 
Like the snore of the teflBpest, 'twill cheer tibem along.— 

^^^^_^___^_^^_^^ OldBaOad, 

** You know I cannot siiig," said Lucy to her 
brotber-in-law, Harty Fairfax— >^ not even without 
music, aunt Amabe!, though you are bo sure I can ;" 
and she smiled. " But I have a little request to 
make to one who does sing;" and the gentle Lady 
smiled even more sweetly — " to you, dear Lady 
Clarice! Will you sii^ this little song for me? 
Grace has been so kind as to arrange it, and you 
must sing it for me." 

Lady Clarice was both pleased and surprised: 
pleased, because she was quite aware that she sel- 
dom appeared to such advantage as when she sung ; 
and surprised, that one whom she was always 
anxious to humble was either so blind as not to 
perceive her design, or so simple as to return good 
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for eyiL With one of her most gnudoiu smiles, 
she took the song from Lucy's hand, praised the 
words before she looked at them, and hmnming a 
few notes of the air, declared it extremely pretty; 
and sat down to sing it immediately. 

THE WIPE'S SONG. ' 

Dimly through our casement now, 
The parting gleams of daylight glow ; 
Deep in the wave the sun has set ;-. 
But, dearest, I perceive not yet 
Thy bounding bark, with snowy sail 
Swelling to the evening gale. 
Dreary and dull the hours to me, 
While thou art on the treacherous sea ! 

Sleep has closed our baby's eyes, 
In her cradle hush'd she lies. 
'Tis darker still, 'tis darkest night-. 
I vainly strain my anxious sight ; 
I listen, but the breeze is gone ; 
The sullen surges sound alone. 
Leave, O leave ! the treacherous sea ! 
Return, return, and comfort me : 

It must be sa^-A lurid haze 

Steals o'er the beacon's lambent blaze. 
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Ah ! the fog spreads-^t thickens faat— . - 
One gleam yet struggles— ids the last ! 
My love, my life ! it shines no more, 
To guide thy bark the breakers o'er ! 
He sinks upon the treacherous sea, 
And never will return to me ! 

Cease, cease thy wail, distrustful heart ! 
Dark fears, rebellious doubts, depart! 
He who alone can walk the wave- 
Does He not hear?-*Shall He not saVe? 
Hark ! on the stillness sweetly falls 
A step— a voice ! — *tiB me it caUs ! 
Safe from the dark and treacherous sea 
He comes at last, to comfort me. 

We were just about to make a few pretty little 
speeches to the Lady Clarice, on her singing the 
song so sweetly, and to its foir writer, when aunt 
Amabel was called out by old Robin. She had 
been absent scarcely a minute when Robin ap^ 
peared again, requesting that Miss Grace would 
go to her aunt. 

« What *s the matter, Robin?" said the knight, 
observing that notwithstanding the important air 
Robin had assumed, there was rather a roguish 
sparkle in his eye. 

« Only a little disturbance, sir.** 
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<< Oh, then," replied he, << I had better go and 
put a ftop to it Where u thie disturbance?" 

** It began in the servant's hsU, sir," reified Ro- 
bin; «but it 's going on in your hall just now. 
Begging your honour's pardon, however," added 
Robin, « I think you are not wanted, for the ladies 
will settle it best; as it 's only the young women 
that cant agree.** 

<< What young women, Robin?** asked Lady 
Clarice. 

«< Your FVench miss, my lady, that *s all, and 
Sally Peppercorn.** 

Lady Clarice flew out of the room, and a mo- 
ment alter I could not help stealing after her. Sir 
Adam called me, but for once I did not heed him ; 
I could not renst peeping at the scene. I guessed 
what it must be, yet I did not dare venture within 
right; so I took my station behind the door, and 
peeped through the crevice between that and the 
door-way. Aunt Amabel was seated in a sort 
of state, with a very grave face and dignified de* 
meanour ; Mrs. Bartlett stood nest her, and Grace 
was leaning against the back of her chair. Lady Cla- 
rice having thrown herself back in a large armchair 
near the fire, was leisurely surveying the parties, 
and occBsionaUy putting in a word in a careless tone* 
The two disputants were standing on each side the 
table, and the door towards the servants* offices was 
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partly pushed open by a set of faces expressive of 
many different feelings, but all full of intense and 
eager interest. Sally Peppercorn I aoon perceived 
was a tartar, but a fine strapping wench, usually 
with cheeks like a poppy, and eyes black as a coal i 
but now both cheeks and eyes glowing and flushing 
like a burning coaL Oh the intemperate warmth 
of some dispositions ! — ^the violent and most un* 
graceful manner of . expressing that intemperate 
warmth! Vainly did Mistress Amabel require 
some es^lanation. Sally stormed, and struck her 
fist upon the table, and tossed back her head, and 
turned up her nose, and stood at bay, with her arms 
a-kimlKs directing all these said and several gesti- 
culations—with a power of words, which, as they 
came from a woman's mouth, I could not repeat-.- 
full in the face of Mademoiselle Julie, but giving 
not a word in reply to aunt AmabePs questions. 
She turned to Mademoiselle^ but with little better 
success; Mademoiselle Julie made a slight obei- 
sance, arched her eyebrows, shrugged up her shoul- 
ders, and replied in French. 

** What does she say, my dear Grace?" inquired 
aunt Amabel, turning to her niece. 

*^ Que dites vous, Julie ?" said Grace. 

** Dear me. Miss Gracei," exchdmed Sally, whose 
first burst of rage was over, but who went off again 
in a moment; ** don*t talk that outlandish jaigon 
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witih hei^— a pert minx ! It *b just her way to make 
believe she can't understand a word we women put 
to her; but she has English ears, and I could box 
them, that I could ! though she hasn't an English 
tongue. She can hesr all the fine speeches of the 
men &st enough, impudent baggage ! and she can 
whisper, and make signs, and sing to them ; but 
when we women comes fr-nigh her, she 's all hoity- 
toity, and would come the fine lady over us—I 
wonder the men are such fools ! but there ! it 's 
just the same witb all of them, from little Jack 
Harness, the postilion, up to old Robin ! a great 
dolt ! see how he stands staring and gaping there ! 
they are all bewitched, I think Talk of witches ! 
she's worse than any of them ! worse a mortal deal 
than old Mother Howlet at Gorse Green. I think, 
I 'm sure I do^ that she has all the tricks and the 
mischief of the Mack art about her. There was 
Betty-dairy, and cook, and Hannab-laundry-maid, 
and me, all standing just before dinner, in the hall, 
waiting for Mrs. BaxUett to come down ; and stand 
we might, and far enough from the fire, and I came 
down so cold I was ready to perish : I'm sure this 
arm of mine was Uue and brick-^ust colour, and 
all manner of colours ! Well, the men were all 
sitting round the fire, and not a man- Jack of them 
offered to budge. Down comes madam, dying and 
languishing, and dropping down her eyelids like 
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two saucers, with her ribands flying, and her rings 
upon her fingers, and her beads about her neck, 
and all her missisis essence-bottles emptied upon 
her clothes, — down she comes, whisking by us 
women, as if we weren't fit to be the earth under 
her feet ; and she sidles and simpers up to the men, 
and, I *11 warrant ye, up jumped all the gentlemen 
before one could say Jack Robinson. Oh ! IVe no 
patience with her! I could spit upon her! There 
was George Bunting, as steady and dvil spoken a 
young man as you*d wish to see on a summer's 
day— I won't deny it-«-I did like the lad, and he 
knew it; but la! then we had kept one another's* * 
company this three quarters of a year; but now, 
nothing will go down but your frenchified pusses. 
This very night! — this very night I" — and here her 
voice raised its pitch to its highest octave, and 
holding up her hands, and opening all her fingers, 
she stood much in the attitude of a cat about to 
make a spring, and use her talons. 

<< No, no, Sally ! this is too much," exclaimed 
Grace, suddenly springing forward, and with much 
decision, and more force than I thought she pos- 
sessed, stopping the f ory, as she advanced — ** For 
shame ! Sally; for shame ! You a woman ! a modest 
Englishwoman of good character ! Why, a bold, 
bad creature could not speak with worse language, 
nor use more violence ! As for my aunt and me, 
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you will not let even our reioes be hflwd Y«a 
a Cbastian maiden l kaid-hearted and good^tenw 
peredi except when rouaed to these violeat fits of 
pvssion ! yoUf who would not hurt a wonn, to 
abuse a fellow-creaturei and a woman in a foiwign 
land, in this manner — ^to attempt to strike her !* . 

Sally was abashed ; she hung her bead, but still 
looked very sullen. 

** Do, Lady Clarice," said Grace, in a slightly in. 
digpant tone, ** do speak to Julie, and desire her 
for the future to have nothing to say to the men." 

Lady Clarice did not rise, but tumiiig to Juliet 
she held up her finger, and said, ^ Venea id, mon 
en&nt ; dites moi la verity ; qu' avef vous fiut pour 
toumer la t^te ik tons ces gar9ons la?" 

** En virit^ Madame: Je ne saurai vous dire," 
answered JuU^ with a most cliild*like innocence 
of manner ; " ce n'est pas mafaute; que voulez voua 
que je reponde i .tous ces njgaud% qioi ne cessent 
de me tourmenter? il fiuit pourtant ^pielque£pia 
s'amuser, et pourquoi pas 4 leurs depena; dans ce 
d^rt, cela sert a passer le terns." 

« £h bien ! Julic^" aQsveced Lady Qadci^ 
smiling languidly, and shrugging up her shouU 
ders, « on ne peut to tzouver k redire ; allee dooe^ 
mais souvenez voug ^ue dons ce pays comme en 
France les femmea ne Teulent pas etre oubti^ 
ainsi moiagea Ids*" 

t 
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While Lady Glance was thus ipeaking to Ma- 
demoiselle Julie, Qraee had desired Sally t» accooi. 
pany her, and they had left the hall together. After 
a short absence Sally returned humble and down- 
cast, and, to my astonishment, really a pretty, mo- 
dest-looking giii « Well, SaUy!" I heard Grace 
say to her. Sally had been standing still near the 
door by which she entered. << Yes, Miss, I *m 
going !" was the reply, and immediately, though 
not without a visible effort, the downcast look 
deared o% and • Sally went straight up to the 
French girl, and holding out her own hand, looked 
her full in the face, and said, with a voice that 
came dear and firm from the heart, ** I b^ your 
pardon, young woman, and I *m ashamed of mysdf : 
and I hope I shall do so no more." « That's right, 
Sally! that's right !** exclaimed many voices from 
the door, in the direction of the kitchen. 

« It *s just like Sally," said Mrs. Bartletl^ address, 
ing herself to aunt Amabel : « it *s always forget 
and forgive with her, as soon as the passion 's over ; 
and bless dear Miss Gracey! for she's always a 
peace-maker, just like her poor mother, ma'am, is 
she not?" 

** She is indeed,*' spd Mistress Amabel: « How 
Mke she looks now, speaking so earnestly to Jjady 
Clarice, and yet with such a winning sweetness in 
her eyes ! and now Lady Clarice has left her alone 

H 
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with tliafc fine Iftdf, Madame' JuUa; aj^dae^^'s 
apeaking to Jkt 80 kandlj !** * 

** And as easily, madam,** contained 14m. Bart- 
lett^ ''aaif itmas all to mother*tx>i)giie tbat she 
was usiagi Well, she is wh«t% I «all a lady I I 
only hope tba/t. French Miss will nmid her ad- 
vice, and. leave off some of her aim and gcaces; 
for they won*C do here, I can tell her. But to be 
fluse, what can one expeet^" said the good old dame 
(who had a taleiaUe set of prqudices of her own), 
<<what can one e3q>ect? for, as the song sayi^ 

* They'll cook and eat the frogs in Fnncd, 
If 'tb the tHith men t«Q «8 { 
And tiie very doei jai:f tanght to dance, 
Till half the cats are jealous.' " 

Aunt Amabel and Grace returned to the library 
together. " Every one is waiting for your story, 
Grace,** said the knight; '* but come and Mss me, 
child, before you begin ; for, Lady Clarice tells 
me, you have been, as usual, maldng peace when 
peace is needed.** 

A LEGEND OF NORWAY. 

Lovft ages ago, when the whole of Northern 
Curope was sunk in baitNinam' and dark- idolatry, 
a young and beautifiil madden was found at mf^ 
fise upon the ni^^fed eoast of Noravay* There 4fae 
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8tood» and looked wistfuUy over the xetinBg waves 
which had left their fringes of silvery suif at her 
small naked fbet 

The night had been stormy, and a vessel lay 
wrecked among the rocks. All ^ crew had p^ 
rished but that gende lady. The savage people 
gadiered about her, wondering mueh at Ihe rare 
&8hion and the ri^uiess oi her flowing garments, 
and at her fresh and ddieate beauty; but most 
of all at I3ie sweetness and dignity <^ her de- 
meanour« 

It was this maiden who became the wife of 
Regnar, the young Prince of Norway; she was 
of equal birth with him, being a king^ daughter, 
but obliged to flee from th^ usurper of her father's 
throne. Hie Princess tiruriUi, for so she was 
called, was not an Idolater, yet for nearly a year 
after her marriage few person^ but her husband 
knew, the name of her religion. They soon learned, 
however, that in her it was pure and peaceable, 
gentle and easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits, without partiality and without hypo- 
•crisy ; and so she was loved by all, and might have 
been happy, had not Queen TeiUora, tite widow 
of the k^ng -8 eldest soa, visited the- court of Nor- 
«tty» Now, this Teanzia was very beautiful, but 
pRiud aUd teveageBd; «id so skiUed In magic, that 
hy many she was tiamed the Soreere^a Temora 
vas queen, ia her own right, of the fiur Orkney 

h2 
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Islet ; and* aotwithstanding liar Imsband't raddoi 
deaths she had cheridied tihe hope to reign in Nin^ 
way also; for Begnar» then die younger broilieiv 
though now theheir, had wooed her, when, from 
ambition, she preferred the elder priaee* 

When Temora came to the eourt, hiding her 
fieiy passions with a smiling het, and saw the 
beauty of the innooent Gurith^ and the influence 
she had won in the hearts of those around her, ahe 
devoted her to ruin. It is said that she went at 
midnight, £u up among the hills, into the deptlui 
of a black pine forest, when stood a rude but 
famous temple of the idol Woden (the ruins are 
now scattered about the place), and th^re sprink^ 
ling her own blood upon the altar, vowed to aooom* 
pUsh a deep and horriUe revenge. Fiom that hour 
she left no way untried to reach her ends, At fir8t> 
she sought, under the mask of friendship, to introk* 
duce into the heart of Gurith some dark suspiciiai 
of her husband's finth, and so^ at length, to break 
that gentle heart; but the young princess was 
above suspicion; love, aftd her perfect confidence 
in him she loved^ were as a hreastplate of adamant 
to her, from which every weapon that was aimed 
against it fell ofl( not only Uunted, but leaving no 
trace to show where it had struclu Thus, Temora 
was confounded and perplexed, for she- had judged 
the princess by her own principles and feelingf 

Stilly notwithstanding all these deep devices, .th« 
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guileless Lady Quxitih grew in favour and tender 
love with aU who knew her, and tlie sorceress io- 
wardly cursed herself when she beheld the effect of 
Gurith*8 presence upon the barbarous Norwegians; 
an effect fax more grateful to her woman's hearf thaa 
the most awful influence of her own magic spells. 
When Ouiith came forth into the banquet-ball, they 
met her with a reverence only next to adoretioB* 
Their brutal manner caught for the time somewhat 
of her gentleness ; their fierce disputings stopped ; 
their coarse jests and roars of laughter sounded more 
fJEuntly : the very minstrels touched their harps more 
lightly, and turned their war-songs to some plaintive 
lay) such as a gentle woman loves to hear. But the 
secret of this influence was a mystery to the con- 
summate artfulness of Queen Temora 3 she could 
not comprehend that simple humility and unaffected 
kindness can win their way to tlie most savage 
bosom. 

Fat instance, after a battle, vrhen the wounded 
were brought home, a band of warriors came forward 
to the terrace, on which Guiidi and Queen Temora 
sat, surrounded by their ladies; They had brought 
the lichest spoil, and kdd it at the feet of the two 
princesses. Temora snatched at once a coronet of 
gems> and placed it with a haughty smile upon her 
headi They that stood by shuddered as they saw 
her bright eyes flashing, and the rich blush of plea- 



'« 
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sure ott her dlieek; far a few dark ^IfO^ chmg in 
the tlneflids of ydlow hair upon her biw,a&4dieii 
trickled down her fitce. There was httmaa Uood 
upon that coronet— Ghmtfahad flcaradylookediipon 
the glittering baubles tet before her; ifae had «Mn 
a woimded EtASer Ml eodumsted at the gale^ aad 
she flew to raue him. They that atood by milad 
with tender and admiring love^ as they beheld her 
hands and garments stained with blood, for she 
had torn her long white 'veil to staneh the blodd, 
dressing tibe wonnds of the dying mail with her 
own soft hands ; and then, as oflier woondad sol- 
diers were brought from the fieM, she had^foigot 
her suik, and the feebleness of her sex, to admi- 
nister idso to their rdiefi It was in such !». 
stances as these that the chamcter of Gniith vnm 
diseorered ; was it «tnmge that ahe diinild seem 
almost a being of a higher order to the untutoted 
savages? But soon Temora began to fear that 
(htrkhwaa herself an enchfiitresly for every Witer- 
ing spell of witclicnft had been tried ki vain against 
her. She had met at midnight with tfae'wefad 
women in their murky tevehiS'j there they «ung 
their efaarmed rirpiies tc%«thei^«nd held their hoTp 
rid ineantations. Gklrith was sdUimhamed* atfll 
lovely, «tai happy iit the leK« of her imsfaaM^aad 
ofaU the people. - m 
Byaraterechlulce^tfae liOBdeiMs at knglii 
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covered what she ifeit connneed to be the secret of 
Gurith's hidden strength. There wrs a chamber, 
in a small lonely tower, that joined the palace* to 
which the young princess retired, not only at stated 
periods every day, but often, very often, at other 
times. There she would sometimes remain shut 
up for hours^ and no one dared to break upon her 
privacy; even her husband humoured her wishes, 
and had never, since his marriage, visited that 
chamber. If smnetimes she entered it mournful, 
dispirited, and with downcast looks, she nevet fiiiled 
to come forOi £rom her retirement with a new spi^ 
rit, calm and amiling, an^all the fiur beauty of her 
&ce restored. This, then, was the chamber where 
those spdJb were woven which had baffled all the 
skill of the sorceress. 

Not long after the queen had made the discovery 
of the chamb^, the aged king, her father«inJaw, 
while visiting the Princesa Gurith, was struck with 
Mindness. Tem<»a began to njoice^ for an bppoiu 
tunity, wdl-suited to her own dark purposes, had 
at last occurred. 

There was a solemn festival held in honour of 
^e goddess Freya. In the midst of the rejoicings 
the Borearess (her yellow hair streaflomig upon her 
dundders, and her rich robes ill rent) rushed into 
the halL With frantic cries she bade the feasting 
oease, and, seising from an aged seald the havpthat 



h^ WW strilongi tbe tore away the stEu^j^^andtlieiV 
in aoQen silence* she aat her down before the idol'» 
kni^e. Again ahe lose^ and with a dagger's point, 
scratched a few rough chameters upon the ukai^ 
The priests had gathered round her, and when they 
saw those letters they also shrieked aloud with hor«- 
for ; the J fell before the idol» and bowed their faoea 
to the ground, howlingi and heaping dust upon their 
heads. Upon this» with a fixed and dreamy staiea 
Xemora arose, and beating upon a sort of shapeless 
drum, commenced a low and melancholy chant 
. She told them, that the nation had cause to 
mourn that heavy cahimities had iGiJlen upon them^ 
that the gods had Sfent a curse «nong them. A 
monster had been cast up by the treacherous wayesy 
and none had known their danger. Their long, 
their prince^ nay, she hexael^ had been deceived; 
for that fearful monster had come among them in a 
human fonuieyen as a beautiful maiden. They had 
cherished bexvand now the judgment had fallen upon 
them t it had begun wjUh the king— -he was struck 
with blindness— where would it &11 next ? with pro* 
phetic glance she could foresee. But here the drum 
^pt fh>m her hands ; at once her frantic violence 
yfM stilled; she sunk upon the ground, and her 
Iftug hair fell like a veil ov^r her stem features.-— 
She had said enough. As she began, a smothered 
lound of cursing rose on all sides; now the whirt 



wind of furiofos passion tmfst fotdi, and kneW nb 
bounds. The tumnlt sfHread fiff and tride among 
tlie people Led by the wizard priests, they rushed 
to the palace, and demanded that their king shotdd 
cpnfte forth to them. Now the poor old king*, being 
in his dotage, and almost governed by the priests, 
had been persuaded, and tutored, to tMnk, ahd to 
answer, just as they suggested. Led by the sorce* 
ress, he came forth, sightless and trembling, and 
his few faltering words confirmed aill that the artful 
Temora had declared. 

All this time Prince Regnar had been absent. 
He came in from himting just when Temora had 
brought his father f^h. Horror-struck, he soon 
perceived the purpose of the fiendlike woman ; but 
in vain he sought to quell the AorioUS tumult, his 
father was totally under the dominion of the priests, 
and when a cry was raised, -demanding, as their 
victim, the young and innocent Gtltith,^ the king's 
absent was given. An for the princess, she was not 
to be found. T^o persons, however, who at once 
had guessed the place of h^ retreat, met at the door 
of her mysterious chi^ber. Fdr once that door was 
scarcely closed. It opt^ed at the geiitle touch of 
Regnar, but there som«thing'ttR«stM him. <^ Stop, 
stop," he whispered, hol<Ung the door firmly with 
one hand, while he thrust fwth the other to pre- 
vent Temora from advimcing; << Stop but a little 
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wbtleb Let us not dutar1> lier yet." Temova 
obeyed. Cvrierity for * time Bieetered lier TOige- 
ance* Slie wiehed to hear diitinctly the words 
wluflliwefepioQimiicedinthiitehaBber: but what 
were the words thst fell i^Km het esr? The low, 
sweet Toice of Oiudth* biesthing forth pnyere to 
die -God the wor^ppedi pleading for her wont 
enemyv pnyuig that He» whoae favour is li£e, 
would give a new spint^ and sweet peace of mind* 
and every Meaaiog to her sister TesDora! The 
voiee of Ourith eeased, and Regnar entered soltly. 
Temora had sunk upon the step where she had 
stood: she did notenteTythottgh at last that cham* 
ber stood open before her; but with still greater 
astenishmentihan that witk which she had listened 
ahe gpued i^on its imnate. Gmitb had not heard 
die light step of her fautbaad* She was kaeelingi 
with both her hsadsoovntog her ftee. The tears 
that trickled tbmigh her ingera too well betia^ 
the aagidah that Ind stopped her voice in pragrer. 
And tfaisy tfaen^-was the secret of the mysteiioiis 
chamber. €ruiith had trusted to no qpell but that 
of innooenoe i her strength hsd been in the coi»- 
fcioon of her utter weakness to Him, with whom 
she held her high and spiritual communion, to Him 
whoee strength is made perfect in the weaknesa 
of his children. To Him who hath borne ourgriefs 
and carried our sorrows, whose gracious invitadcm 
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is to the weary and tlie heavy laden, she had gone 
in every time of trial, and from the foot of His 
crofiB, where she ever kid the burden of her grieft, 
she had brought forth into the world that sweet 
and holy cheerfulness which passed even the un- 
derstanding of the wretched Temora. Stmck to 
the hearty the sorceress slnnk silently aiway. Some 
feelings of remorse had seized npon ber, and now 
she would have gladly stopped the tomult. Alas ! 
she had no power to calm the storm which she had 
raised.— The £cantie uraltitQde bad burst the poboe 
gates.— Regnor was overpowered, and they were 
dragging their meek and innocent victim to the 
altar of the horrid idol, when suddenly, and it 
seemed miiaculously, a higher power interposed' 
and stopped their blind foryi The aged monaich 
fell dead into the arms of his attendants— tiie ex- 
citement of the kst few houca iiad proved too 
much for his feeble fiame* JEnatandy^ aa«l almost 
at a venture, a single rmBo cried out, ** Long live 
King Regnar !" TYun was a br^tfalesB pause*. 
and dien the cry was echoed by the ehonts of all 
the people. Guiith, the ODristian Gucith, was 
saved. 



EVENING THE FOURTH. 



' < O my love is a country lat i. 

And I am but a country laddie : 
But true loy if nae gentleman* 
And fwettnew Jft nae Ipfty lady." 

Allan CyvNiiroiiAW. 



WsLL> well, aunt Amabel! you and I were 
right in our wise gueisefl. This Mr. Seymour i$ 
a fine feUow, and I am heartily sorry for him. Hl^ 
has proposed for Chraee ; and, I think, of all thie 
men she ever Baw> be is the one she would hare 
chosen for her husband. - Yet he has been Refused 
i.«aot exactly by the kni^t-^fbr Sir Adam eoidd 
not find it in his hesfft' to -say no; but Gracey her- 
•el^ with an aching hearty but a cheerful voice, and 
a look Mi of kindly 9Ad ifoble feelings (I heard 
this firom Seymour himself), has modestly declined 
his offer. The zieason is this: Sir Adum Fairfax 
is no longer a rich man. The heartless extrava- 
gance of his seooiad aw, and that trifling Lady 
Chuice, has been such a drain upon the coffers of 
the liberal old knight^ tbat» I suspect, a certain sum 
of money, laid by for Grace's marriage portion, has, 
at her uigent request^ been appropriated to the 
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discharge of their debts. Mr. Seymour has little 
more than his commission in the guards ; and so 
he can do nothing hut look misei^hle, and talk of 
hope, and entreat that he may be allowed to con- 
sider himself as the betrothed of Grace, for he de- 
clares he will never propose to any other woman. 
To this, howeveri Grace will not consent *' She 
will leave him perfectly free, she tells him; and 
if" — she could not get farther than that if. Sey- 
mour understood the deep blush, and the smile 
which succeeded, as she held out hear hand to him. 
They have agreed to meet one another aa they did 
before this proposal was made. Mr. Seymour will 
not leave us .for a week. It reaUy seems as if those 
Joscelyns are doomed to disturb the hairiness of 
Grace Fair&x! First the brother! then this ex- 
ti^vagant creature^ Lady Clarice ! Here is a proc^, 
ye sage worldlings ! Ye fathorsand mothers, who 
make such a cry out fibout fortune when you 
marry your children ! the burdito of ^hose song is 
always 

«' O let him be rick I O tftenf O fiien ? 
O let him ]>e rich 1 O thep r 

Who tMnk th&t with riches you lire to acquiffe 
ev^ blessing thi^ world caai bestow ! — Here is a 
proof how iilfy and how mistaken you are ! Ate 
the eyes now ibced on these ptiges those of a pa- 
rent, with grown up children ? Now answer me, 
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IwfcntloriaflieraiitvrerloyoaroiwBhcBrti Bare 
yott ntfried your tshSMtts^m-yoiat gentiley modest 
9xd«M*yonr uMe, ingtnious soiu^to one whooe 
laige fortune was the chief recomnendstion?-^ 
Look at the fiMst now !-*look at the eve»tfta &ct ! 
Hoir nuMh hsppinese has followed this sDaifiage ? 
Have fon witneaied ao ertrangementi no bitter 
tegwu, no mutttal aeeuaatUm^ no wretchedneaa of 
heart? '^ Pabsw!" you reply: << what silly romanee 
is this?" Let me keep you to the questm-— 
Look to the Act.— Lo(A: to your common every- 
day experience^ and answer. I know 'tis the puling 
cant of all silly novel writers to pmte about love^ 
and all the siUy sentiment which they put into the 
mouths of their siUy heroes imd hecoines. Every 
one gifted with common sense must despise such 
folly. I am sure I do! But the wisdom, and the 
cold worldlyselfiiihifteA, whidi has notbing (tf heart 
with it to Excuse i^ errdrs, U infinitely more 
despicable. 

Look at the ev«nt of the manbge of Harry 
Fairfax and Lady Chlrioe ! She had an immense 
fortune; was young, ptetty, good^iatured. £ven 
the honest-hearted knight» when he heaid of his 
youngest son's maoug^ wm led to ngoioe, while 
be wot vexed, and, for a HiomeDty angry, that his 
son Marm ii Wro hadchoa e li a bride wilh no dowy. 
.But what was the oodikeqiMoce? Lacy, poor» 
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humble, prudent, and ^tJiout selfidmesSy npa» a 
foitune to ii^ husj^d, ttfid, mth. a.]iiod«at«dii. 
eome, they have many conifoitB, and mareloantiies 
, than they care to enjoy. 

Lady Qarice, with her fortune, brought also a 
full eonsdoiisnesfl of her own impoztanee^ and of 
her right to spend what she had brought. Her 
ideas and her habits, like thoseof too many weaithy 
young ladies, went far beyonid her riofaes. She 
could not rest with a single wiah ungratified, and 
her wishes were by no means witldn any reasoi^ 
aUe bounds. The coiise^enee was, that with all 
the wealth they have peseessed, Harry Fairiax and 
his wife are now reduced for some ysan to a state 
of poverty or dependence. 

I have written at the hea^io^thi^ chapt^ Evexi* 
ing the fourth; but I vtagl^jt/^Ylf^i^^ W^ no- 
thing about the Eveniiv^^f<^:by i| e(9^ of common 
consent, generally understood though not ^qq^essed, 
our readings were dipepit^nned/for Beveralmghts. 
Grace was ailone thought of» and even Lady Qth 
rice, whose story was at laat ^niehed^ waited till 
we riiould ask her to read iL • 

During this time Bit Adam, and Im dder son 
were often closeted together, and Mr& Fairfax 
wassomedmeaadniittedtolihekcfflisidtattons. At 
lengthy wben we we» idl assembled in the libiary 
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one rainy morning. Sir Adam unlocked his eBcrd- 
toire and took out a bundle of papers, whick he 
gave into the hands of his son Marmaduke, We all 
todc our seats in silence; for we saw, by his look 
and manner, that he was going to make some im- 
portant communication. He informed us, that 
having consulted with his eldest son on the pro- 
posals of marriage from the Honourable Mr. 
Seymour to his daughter Grace Fairfax, they 
had agreed in lamenting the refusal he had re- 
ceived, to which refusal he^ her fieither, had never 
given a free consent ** We have had several con- 
sultations together, Marmaduke and I," said the 
old knight, ** and we have seen our trusty friend 
and lawyer, Mr. Dennis, on the same subject; 
and I must inform you, Mr. Seymour," added he, 
with a calm and pleasant smile, ** that if you are in 
the same mind towards Gracey, you have my free 
consent to woo and to win her." Mr. Seymour, of 
course, looked equally delighted and surprised, and 
had risen to approach Grace : a glance from her 
eye sent him back to his seat While her father 
was speaking, a smile played for a 'moment over 
her expressive features ; but it was succeeded by a 
look of the deepest thought She said nothing, 
however, and her father continued : *< It is, we have 
lately discovered, in the power of Marmaduke and 
myself to settle a very considerable marriage-por- 
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tion on our dearest Gmce> We have made the 
proper anangements for so doing." 

" How ! in what manner !*' said Graeet eagerly; 

" By what is no sacrifice, hut a real gntificatioki 
to us, my dear child ; hut do not he so inquisitive, 
Gracey; women never comprehend hiw papers." 

« Women have common sense, dear father," said 
Grace, thoughtfully. ** Do tell me what these ar- 
rangements are, which require no sacrifice, and yet 
need law papers. I hegin to he very suspicious." 

" My dear chUd, you are at present under age,** 
replied the knight, with a solemnity of look and 
manner intended to he stem; 

« Dear fiither,** said Grace, << I am as old, though 
not half so steady, I allow, as my sister Lucy; and 
if I could he jealous of my Lucy, I think I might 
have reason, for she has heen often admitted to the 
counsels of yourself and Marmaduke. I am sadly 
a£raid, papa, that you will find me, after all, a dis- 
ohedient child, for I cannot attend to any of your 
tommands about Mr. Se3rmour till the questions 
which I shall put to Marmaduke, not to you, my 
dear father (for I will not presume to question 
you), be first answered. First, then, if all the con- 
sultations concern me so nearly, why have they 
been kept so secret from me, and why am I still 
to be kept in the dark about them ?* 

<< Frankly, then," replied Marmaduke, «your 
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opinion ww Hot «ikedy beeaniie (knotdng )oa as 
we do) we were w«U ftware Ihae the only ddicate 
wsy of mokiag you l» pettfto oor piano Wis to 
•nange end decide on every etep Mom we ae- 
quainted you witii any thing. " 

"Anange, and decide!" repeated Gkaoe; "Ilike 
not those w<»ds: hut another answer to anotlier 
question, if you please. How are you eoal^ed to 
procure this marriage portion for me? Whatisthia 
gratification which you propose to yo«|rsehres?*' 

*< My father/' replied Marmadukoi ^ intends to 
reside with us on his small estate at Woodcote in 
Sussex.** 

« And Old Ck>urt, what is to become of Old 
Court?" inquired Grace* 

<< Oh, he will not wish to remain at Old Court ; 
the establishment will be too laige when his daugh- 
ter is married r 

« And I am growing old, Qn^y" esuslaimed 
the knight, " and shall love to pass my time with- 
out the cares of housekeeping ; sometipiies with you 
and your good husband, and sometimes with my 
dear Clarice, when she and Harry ace in Old JBog- 
land.** 

*< But what is to become of Old Court? let me 
repeat that question till I have a dear, explicit an- 
swer. You would not shut it up ?" 

" Old Court has many admirers,** sud the knight. 
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« Lord Riventon would fiiin fasve bongkt it last 
year, but then I did not tbmk of parting with it-*** 

" Parting, parting with it ! did you say ?** cried 
Grace, with a look of alann, and a wild, eager 
manner : « but O no," and she smiled, ** Old Court 
could not be sold ; it is entailed.'* 

^ My dearest duld," said the knight» <' you are 
not aware that, with the full and free consent of 
my heir when of age, 1 am enabled to cut oif 
the entail ; and, to say the truth, we have gladly 
availed ourselves of this penmssion. Lord River- 
ston will take possession of Old Court at the end 
of next month. The place sells for a noble sum, 
I can assure you." 

Grace spoke not a single word. For a moment 
her eyes were turned on her fsither and her brother, 
and then fixed vacantly on the ground; there was 
a dead silence for many minutes, except that once 
or twice Giaee sighed deeply, very deeply. " Ah, 
now I understand it all !** she said, and rising iip, 
she threw her arms round her father's neck, and 
wept on his bosom like a child. '' Dear, dear 
papa,** she said, as she wiped away her tears, *< and 
dear brother,** holding out her hand to Marmaduke, 
<* how kind, how generous you are t Why am I sur. 
prised ? why was I sa dull and slow in comprehend- 
ing ? I might have known that it was just in some 
such noble manner you would act! Yes, yes ! I 

i2 
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belieye you, dearest father! I believe you, my 
brother ! yott need not asf ure me again, for I am 
sure you are about to do fta I believe this is 
no sacrifice to you; I believe it is a high and 
noble gratification to you both. You are not to 
be judged like common, selfish beings. But all 
these arrangements have been made for my hapi. 
piness, have they not ?" 
'* They have, my child," replied the knight 
« And what if I put my hand here" (and she placed 
her hand over her heart) " and assure you that if 
they are determined on, if Old Court is sold on my 
account, I shall be more wretched than I can ex- 
press. Forgive me for saying so, Mr. Seymour," she 
looked at him as she spoke, *< but if you could take 
me as your wife on such terms, I have been mistaken 
in your character. If you are he whom I— yes, I wQI 
speak the word — ^^whom I love, you would never 
make such a poor-spirited, selfish creature your 
wife; and thus, father, you see, that if I am to 
have my portion on these terms, I must lose Mr. 
Seymour, at least his esteem and his love ; I would 
rather, therefore, stand where I do in my lover's 
esteem, than be his rich and despicable wife. 
Really, my dear father, we are not so very much 
to be pitied, we are not so very wretched and hap- 
less as you suppose, are we, Mr. Seymour? YoU 
lee we can both smile. Don't look so very mourn- 
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fill, Lucy; a pretty person you to encourage them 
both in these plans of theirs, after telling us your 
story of sweet Patience. There was a trial, if you 
please ; but here am I, a stout, hearty damsel, re- 
siding at Old Court; a happy daughter, a happy 
sister and niece^ and, I do not forget you, Mr, 
Seymour, not very wretched when I think of your 
situation at present. You see, papa,** she added, 
f* JAi, Seymour is smiling again. Really, we are 
not to be pitied. These are the papers, are they 
not? what a number of them." She stood beside 
her father at his escrutoire^ and took up first one 
and then another, reading the title to each as she 
did so : <' < Deed for cutting off the entail ;* < Let- 
ter from Lord Riyerston ;' < A letter from his 
lawyer ;- ' Estimate of the value of the woods of 
Old Court ;* * Proposed marriage settlement !* and 
this, and this, and this, all on the same subject, I 
think I shall accept this paper entitled * Proposed 
marriage settlement,' on this condition, that I 
may have the other papers in my keeping. Why 
do you smile, Marmaduke ? you see I have taken 
them : my father does not object, I am sure. Wait^ 
I must read this letter from Lord Riyerston. Have 
you answered it or no ? Give me a plain answer, 
have you answered it by return of post, as he re- 
quests?" 
** It only came this morning," replied Sir Adam ; 
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« bot Marmaduke htm written the copy of what I 
intended to send hiin : I dictated it Ais monuiig'.'* 
*< Oh, yes ! I see he has,** said Grace, vrho had 
been turning over the papers. ** Here is tiie Tery 
letter, or lather copy of a letter. Now, my dearest 
fiither,let me dictate, while yon ilrrite. Nay, nsy, 
you must consent : you must, indeed !* and, As 
she said this, ^e placed paper before her iktfaer, 
and a pen in his fingers, bending her fiice so near 
to his, as she stooped down, that, for a moment, 
his lips just touched her cheelc " Oh, my dear 
sir !*' she continued, ** I see you cannot get through 
business with expedition at all like mine. I will 
write the letter,** she said; and, kneefing down, a 
short but decisive reply was soon written, in which 
Lord Riverston was informed, that Sir Adam 
Fairfiiz had finally determined not to part with 
Old Court " And now for your signature, papa : 
I want nothing more. Well, then, I must really 
guide your hand. Thank you, thank you, dearest 
fiither ! you are indeed kind. Lucy, dear Lucy ! 
come and seal this letter.— -There, take the old 
fUrihx signet I will light the taper for you.**. 
Smiling very archly Grace twisted up the copy of 
the letter in which Old Court had been disposed 
pf ; with it she lighted the taper. ** Are you look- 
ing for the bundle of papers, Marmaduke ?" she 
said, a minute after, with a quiet smile. — « They 
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all dsapi into the fire ••» I was ligkting the taper 
£6r Lucy. I fear they are consume by this time, 
red tape and alL Yes, ye$ t" she said, laughing, 
f< there is not a firagment unconsumed: one light 
gauzy leaf is ahready sailing away up the chimney. 
Thank you, Lucy— •! will direct the letter — ^now 
it is ready* Mr. Seymour," said Grace, and she 
remtmed all her sweet and dignified gentleness, 
« you wil^ I am sure, give me this litde proof of 
your regard ; you will accept this proof of my re- 
8pect*-my perfect confidence towards yoo— 'tis 
but a trifling favour. Take this letter from me, 
and see that it is sent : I ain sfure you wilL And 
now, my own kind papa!" she continued; <<now 
that I have burnt all those odious papers, I ieel 
ver^ like a culprit, and know that I deserve your 
anger. Indeed, indeed, I am ready to bear your 
frowns^ and every hard word, very humbly and 
meekly. Dearest papa, you look so grave,** she 
added ; and Grace berself seemed really finghtened. 
** I know I have been hasty and disobedient; and 
perhaps you think I have acted with too much 
^vity. What! not a word! and still that cold, 
atrange look ! Speak to me, if even in anger, only 
speak !** and, saying this, Grace, who had been all 
the while at her father's side, sunk down on her 
bended knee, «nd bowed her head meekly^ as if 
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Mraiting nd expecting tame txgtamtm <^ hut U- 
dwr^ diqileaouie, 

" fiicM Toa t Ueu you* 1T jMH'^'g ^ ciifld t^ 
«U knight, f Do yoif' think I tould bava Ac 
beart to be angry vath jou? TbcMghtfol I ina, 
and abtent in mind, but DCTCT for a BomeM angry. 
Qod Uwa yon, mj own cUld-r-ny nrcM litde 
Onceyl Wh;, fou ue trembling now; and. if 
there U not a tear upon joui poor cheek! Coom^ 
come [ die up and kiai me, and let me see ftm 
■mile again, and we wont talk about Ie»?in; Old 
Court' 

" Ok '. OiBoe I" exclaimed Lady Clarice, wlwbad 
Indierto tat perfectly nlent, and appareatljr rm, 
moTcd by every thing that pawed, leaning her he«4 
m her hand, Mid lookjog down upon a bocA: of 
old engianngi, the teaTea of which she bad turned 
over and over, without, in fact, noticiiig a lingle 
print.—." Oh Gtrace ! if you kneel and aik paid<« 
for » fault, which i>, after all, thcexceaaofarirtu^ 
lone^to humble mytelf intheduBt." TherewBS 
» general start md stare of astonialiment througb- 
out the room. " Yes," she said, liftii^ up her 
bend, uid looking round upon tbem all, wliile Ibe 
bot bl«od mae to her &ce and dyed it with buniog 
blushei, even till ber eyes watered, and she eonld 
Kiircely ipeak from emotion — « Yes, severe m t^ 



struggle ii^ and agoninng td my pfbud^ had lieftit. 
I will hide what I feel no longer. I hsve bem 
sittings to outWBid flppeanaiee, caraSett and sdlen 
«11 this time> but I have been, in fact, cut bb wilii 
|i knife to die very heart. Why should I mind to 
tell yoit this? why should I. blush because ydfox 
eyes are all ^e^ upon me, when I know that every 
heart has condemned me ; for it is to me, and me 
ak>ne» you must with justice attribute all the sorrotf 
and disappointment of Graoe, and her father, and 
her noble Mr. Seymour ? It is I that have brought 
grief into this happy family ! My heartless extnu 
vagance, my downright wicked selfishness, must 
answer for aU. How kind you are, Graee, to come 
ind take my hand, and whisper to me that you ase 
happy, and that I must reproach myself no more ! 
Let me e^eak ! — ^let me at least confiess what it is 
too late to repair; and seem no longer the sam^ 
poor, vain trifler you have thought me — nay» that 
I have been, in fact, till this very day. indeed^ 
indeed, I am heartily ashamed of myself at last | 
And yet how can I promise to be much better ttoi 
what I am? but I can promise to try^ and with 
such examples as Grace and Lucy— kind, humbly 
Lucy, of whom I have been so envious and jealous, 
X may perhaps improve." 

** Ob this will never do!" exclaimed Grace^ 
<^^ve^ aunt Amabel is weeping, and we are all 
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begiiiniiig to f>e melancholy and miBemble. A 
^mming ChriAtnua party indeed we are ! Upon 
my word ! if you do not all get out <^ this mounw 
lul mood instsndy— yes, instantly! I will puQ down 
all the hoDy and Christmaa greenery, and forbid 
any more of our evening entertainments, and lock 
tip erery musioal inatrument^ and be a very raoum- 
fitl Lady of Misrule among you; nay, I do not 
know whether I will not put out all the fires^ and 
permit no candles to be lighted after curfew-time, 
and send you to tell ghost stories in the chimney 
«omer, till you shiver with fright as well as with 
cold. You look quite perplexed, aunt Amabel, 
and so do some others ; but seriously— now remem* 
ber, fitther ! and remember, Clarice !— seriously i I 
mean what I say seriously ! (though I smile a little). 
It is my command—ono ; that is not the word-jny 
desire, my request, that from this moment we have 
no more of these dismal scenes— that we return 
to our usual habits, and our usual manners, all as 
dieerful as we ought to be;, and all as pleasant as 
we can be." 

** And I,*' said Lady Clarice, smiling through 
her tears, as Grace bent down to kiss her; ** I, 
much less haughty, less selfish, and less imperti- 
nent than I have been. May I go to the nursery 
with you, dear Lucy?* added Lady Clarice; ^ I 
wish to have some conversation with you, after we 
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:have seen your childEen." How lovdy, and how 
very happy, Lucy looked, aa, aim in arm with Lady 
Claiice, they quitted the room together 1 

« One word more to you, father," said Giaoe, 
<< for there is still a little anxiety about your dear 
face — Mr. Seymour and I perfectly undeistandone 
another. We shall he very happy by-and-by, I dare 
say ; and in the meantime**— «nd she paused— <' we 
^e very happy now.** ^ 



I mentioned before, that^ on her second visit to 
Old Ck>urt, the manners of Lady Clarice had been 
changed, from a good-natured piayfulness, some*, 
times affected, but never unj^easing; to a sort of 
fine-lady haughtiness and languor, which both aimt 
Amabel and I held to be infinitely disagreeable. 
She now made another change to a manner tbat 
sits easily and gracefully upon her. She is simply 
what nature intended her. to be; waim-hearted, 
enthusiastic, and very lively. A little melanchcdy 
and thoughtful she will be at times ; and wei, Who 
know the cause, ore glad to s^e her so, espedaUy 
as her happiness could only spring ftova penitenocy 
and deep thought Lady dance haa given better 
proofs than words of her heartfelt sorrow for her 
selfish eztravagaace. Not many days after the. 
confession which she made so publicly, she- came- 
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t^ Qtaee uk het dceflsing-rooiiiy and prmented her 
wkli two thoiifland gaineas, the sum she had just 
pzocured ^tom the sale of her jewels *< Baubles," 
she ealled tiliem» ''which sbe had taken a dislike 
t<v iince she had learned of Gmoe and Lucy to 
prize what were the jeal ornaments of a woman." 



'^ So we are again assenibled for one of our plea- 
sant evenings I ** ezeUdmed aunt Amabel ** Reallyi 
I began to fear that we were to hear no more stmies. 
J dare to say, my dear Clarice !*' (she had lately re> 
ceived Lady Clarice very high into favour) " I dare 
to say, your story will be vastly pretty and lively, 
for you liave often a charming flow of spirits ; and 
I must own that just at present I think something 
^leerfol and amusing would be very pleasant' My 
dear brother r she continued, turning to Sir Adatn^ 
^* what are you rising for, when we are all settled 
comfortably in our places, waiting for Clarice to 

begin?** 

, ^ You do not perceive,** replied the knight, look, 
ing round, ** that our party are not yet assembled. 
I was rising, if you must know, Amabel, because 
X fed a very cold draught of wind from that door, 
as it is opened by first one then another, and I am 
going to take my place next Lucy, in that wami 
corner. 
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^ They are all here, tny dear Clarice H* <eried 
aunt Amabel impatitoUy; << they are aD come at 
Iftst ; BO just wtdt till I have picked tip my scissonr, - 
vddeh my brodier^ I suppose, swept off the tablA 
with his coot as he passed just now, and thert ' 
begin." 

« * The Story of a Savoyard Peasant;' that is 
my title," said Lady Clarice. 

<< And a very pretty title it is !** exclaimed aunt 
Amabel, who seemed to think it necessary to reply 
for the whole party. ^ And now, my dear, we 
will have the story itself, if you please.** 

THE STORY OF A SAVOYARD 
PEASANT. 

I AM but a poOT villager. I am sure I don*t faiow 
how to writemy own history. All I can do is to 
tell you plainly what has happened to me duidttg 
the last few years, for in the early part of n^.liU^- 
I met with little worth mentioning. My &the£ 
has lived very happily in our la^e eomfortahle eoC* 
tage as long as he can remember : he has often told 
me sa Thanks be to God for it, he is very hap]^ 
now, though old and infirm. I can see the shadow 
of his well-known form in the sunshine .without 
the door, while I am writing within. He lov«s to 
sit for hours on the bench, enjoying the fresh air« 
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My own gweet wife uts beode him. I lieai: the 
drone of her s^niuiiiig-whee]) and the mtiaic of bet: 
gjUidBome voice; and I know she is happy. My 
girl is nnrsiiig the baby. My boys are with the 
flocks on the green healthy mountains. I am, in- 
deed, a happy man. 

I was but a child when I first went abroad with 
our flocks and herds. For months I have wan- 
dered about all die long day in the 8ummer>time 
upon the rich green grassy sleeping at night in 8om6 
rude stone chalet It is a glortous sig^ on a dear 
summer's day, to look down firom scMne point stiU 
higher, over the mountain pastures, dotted with 
thousands of cattle; surrounded on all sides by 
Alps of stupendous height, some of them dazzling 
the gaze with their fields of trackless snow, others 
shooting abruptly their &ntastic peaks of naked 
granite into the deep blue sky. From thence the 
eye might look almost in vain for traces of man and 
his abidiiig-places* A few desidate dialets, a single 
herdsman, or the peep which some little winding 
valley, fiir, fiir beneadi, admitted of the trees and 
com^dds beyond; these were the only signs of 
what man ealls the woild: all besides was fiee mag- 
nificent nature^ I cannot find words to describe 
to you the g^ous beauty of our valleys and moun-. 
tdns. I cannot express, I can scarcely understand, 
the feelings with which they inspired me, even 
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then. But thU will not interest you*. Ilaiowtlie 
peiiod of my life of which you wish to hear «o ap* 
9ount — I was but a tall awkward hoy of eighteen 
when I first met Pauline Charmey. It was in the 
month of August which I was wont to pass up 
among the mountain solitudes. There being a/n(i» 
defiteia the valleys my iathet sent me down to 
our village of ContamineSy to visit my mother, and 
pass the day ^th her. I set off soon after sunrise^ 
in high spirits, carrying a pail of the rich milk 
from the Alpine pastures, which I knew would be 
welcome in the valley. Sometimes I stopped to 
gather the bright flowers which grew in gay luxu- 
riance dose to the hard crisp snow spread over the 
Plan de Mont Jouet (I knew that a bouquet of 
the gentianella, and our large dark heartsease, 
would be acceptable to my sister), or to look round 
up<m the sun, gradually rising above the mountains 
towards the east, and flooding the snows I had 
passed over with streams of golden light I had 
neaiiy gained the foot of that rocky mountain, 
overhanging the lovely village of Notre Dame de 
la Gorge, when I overtook two maidens, driving 
a mule before them down the broad rocky steps 
which form the road into the Val de Montjoie. 
One of them I had often seen, but the other turned 
away her flioe as I passed them ; yet I had not gone 
many paces before I heard her and he^ companion 
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iauglung louiijf and^ I was sure, ficom the peculiat 
sound of their kughter, that they were laughing at 
me. I had not a veiy high idea of my own import- 
ance, hut I must say that Idid not like to be laughed 
at by two giddy girls. I began to feel much an^ 
noyed, and walked fast, but they seemed to be aware 
of my feelings, and I could still distinguish the 
sounds of their provoking mirth. The rocks echoed 
with their laughter, and the very air seemed in 
league with them, as it came blowing firom the same 
direction. Very suddenly, however, their mirth 
ceased, or rather it was turned into cries and shrieks. 
I looked round, and they instantly began to call and 
beckon me towards them. I did not hesitate to 
bbey. As I drew near, the girl whom Thad known 
before called out loudly, ** Eugene Bertot, run, 
run, or we shall lose the mule !** " Eugene Bertot,** 
said her companion, catching my name for the first 
time, and repeating it as familiarly as if she had 
known me all her life — << Eugene Bertot, put down 
your milk-pail, and/y /** I put down the milk-pail, 
and sprang up with bounding steps to the spot where 
the girls were standing. The mule was, indeed, be- 
coming very unruly, and well it might One of its^ 
fore feet had slipped into a crevice of the rock, 
dose to the edge of the precipice, and the poor 
beast had striven in vain to extricate itself till it b&. 
came terribly frightened and unmanageable. With 
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mmte ^fifficulty we contrived to save it, Ymt not be- 
fyte I bad met witb a stout kick on one of my legs, 
yMA lamed me for some days. 
. Mf yomig companions, wben we began again to 
descend the mountains, perceived my lameness, and 
J niust own that I was delighted to see the stranger 
come up to me with a look of real concern. « I 
am sure you are very much hurt,'* she said with her 
sweet voice ; " how pale you are ! lean on me ; and 
here, Marguerite, fitsten his milk-pail to the empty 
pannier. Poor fellow,'* she added, turning quite 
round to her companion, «he is reaHy very much 
hiirt'* I did not at first accept the offers of my 
fidr fiiends, but they took the pail by force out of 
my hands, and seeing that my lameness increased, 
they insisted on supporting me by turns. I entered 
oust cottage, leaning on the arm of Pauline, and 
followed by Marguerite, carrying the milk-pail. 
The two girls scarcely vniited to speak to my mo- 
ihet and sister, but kissing their hands gaily to me, 
left die cottage, arm in arm. 

That evening there was a dance in a meadow, 
belonging to the father of Marguerite, to which we 
were invited, and though I tould not dance, t felt 
80 anxioos to see the charming Pauline again, that 
i accompanied my sister. They had already begun 
dancing when we arrived; so my sister sat down 
beside me under an old spreading chestnut-tree. 

K 
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* 

I §aw immediately who was the best dancer. I 
bad never seen any one move with the lightness 
and ease of Pauline Channey; and though every 
eye was fixed upon her, she was all careless and 
unconscious of admiration. She appeared truly 
modest and unaffected. I always observed tha^ 
however wild and regardless of appearances she 
might be at other times, there was about her whde 
person and demeanour, when dancing, a quietnesf 
and artless propriety perfectly charming. 

When the dance was finished, Pauline, followed 
by her partner, came up to the spot where we were 
sitting. *' How delighted I am to see you both !" 
she said, her whole countenance brightening as she 
spoke. " You will dance, of course,** she conti* 
nued, addressing my sister, << though you cannoty** 
and she nodded her head at me. " Here,** she cried^ 
looking round for the young man she had been 
dancing with, and who had retreated a few steps 
while she was speaking with us, " here is a very 
well behaved young man for your partner,** and she 
presented the youth to my sister. Pauline took 
her place beside me, and though entreated fre- 
quently by the most pleasing and the best looking 
young men in the neighbourhood to dance with 
them, she steadily refused, and sat by me during 
the whole evening. Pauline Charmey was wy 
beautifiiL Her dark and huighing eyes were AlU 
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of expression ; her lips were as red as the heart of 
a rose-bud, continually displaying teeth of the moat 
dazzling whiteness ; her hair, of the colour of a ripe 
hazel-nut^ hung with a proAision of thick glossy 
curls round her face and nedc, and almost to her 
shoulders ; her figure was slight and tall, and her 
feet and hands remarkably well shaped. Much as 
I was dazzled by her beauty, I was more taken by 
the spirit that gave life and fascination to so much 
beauty. The playfulness of her manner; the ex- 
pressions that seemed to chase each other, like the 
douda and sunshine of summer, over her coun- 
tenance; the earnestness, the downright heartiness 
with which she sometimes spoke ; the right feeling 
which she showed so often, when persons, more 
consistently correct, doubted and wavered, and 
showed no feeling at all; such were the charms 
which gradually changed my admiration into the 
most devoted affection. The father of Pauline 
Charmey possessed a little &rm near the vilh^^ of 
Servos, at the entrance of the Valine de ChamounL 
He and my father had known one another when 
bo3rs, though they had seldom met since their youths 
owing to some little dispute which a few minutes' 
conversation would have cleared up. They re* 
spected each other; and some weeks after Pauline 
and I had settled that we would certainly marry, 
tliey met^ with all their old friendliness of feeling 

k2 
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iowards each other, to discuss the affidr. Their in- 
terview was favourable to us, though we murmured 
nt the decision which they made on a pointy about 
which they were both entirely of one opinion, that 
Pauline and I were both very young, and must wait 
a whole year before the wedding should take place. 
I grew less discontented at the decision of our pa- 
rents, when I found that Pauline was permitted to 
'pay long and frequent visits to her firiend Maigue- 
•fite and to my sister. At length the long winter 
was over — ^tbe summer came, and I went up with 
the herds into the mountains with a very desolate 
feeling about my heart Many a time I turned 
l)ack, and looked wistftilly to the trees and fertile 
%elds of the smiling Val de Montjoie. When the 
^ley was quite shut out from my view, I felt much ^ 
Relieved, but still I sighed most dolefully as I passed 
idong to our rude chalets; and during the many 
weeks which I remained among the mountains^ I 
tended Iny flock with a most melancholy counte- 
nance and a very heavy heart The day after I 
came down from the mountain pastures, I hastened 
tb the dwelling of my beloved Pauline. Alas, she 
*wa» not there ! Her kind-hearted fisrther told me 
that she had been suddenly called away^the day be- 
fore to attend on a rich unde, her godfather, who 
resided at St Maurice# I would have followed 
her immediately, but her parents persuaded me to 
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y/mt a short tone till we might hem from her, de-: 
Ucately hinting that the presence of a stranger, in. 
the house of a dying person, might be deemed ob- 
trusive. I c^^reed, heartily vexed at feeling that I 
could not in common reason do otherwise ; and as 
I could not bear the &nn^house when my sweet 
Pauline was absent, I set off with slow, unwilling 
steps on my return home. Our marriage-day was. 
fixed for the second of October, and I tried to con> 
tent myself with the knowledge that my happiness 
was not very iSur distant. Week after week, how- 
ev^, passed away, md I received no letter, not even 
a message from Pauline. At last there came a re- 
porty a Sort of vague rumoui', and nobody could tell 
me how it came, that Pauline was going to be mar- 
ried to another person. Though I could not believe 
it, I was maddened at the mere mention of such an 
idea. I hastened to herfiriend Marguerite. She 
had also heard it, but was about to set off to the 
farm of Pauline's &ther, Pauline having agreed to 
return and meet her there on that very day. We 
went together. Pauline did not return, and her 
parents then confessed that ihey had heard some 
improbaUe account of her approaching marriage. ' 
They had heard also, they added, that her unde 
was recovered, and had become so fond of Pauline^ 
that he had publicsty dedared.her his heiress. A 
new suitor, much favoured by the uncle, had beea 
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spoken of, but they could not believe that there was 
any truth in the report, and they had determined 
to mention nothing about it to me, till Pauline her- 
self was present to prove its falsehood. Margue- 
rite interrupted my conversation with Pauline's 
parents, by uiiging me to set off the next day for 
St Maurice, and, till I had seen Pauline herself 
not to perplex myself with such malicious and im- 
probable stories. We all agreed not to converse 
any more on the subject; though I continually for- 
got that we had done so, and gave language to the 
thoughts and fancies which alone occupied my 
mind. 

It was quite daric when I entered St Maurice, 
but I had no difficulty in finding the abode of 
Pauline's rich unde. My heart died within me 
when I saw lights blazing through most of the 
windows, and heard the sounds of mnAc and 
dancing. " Can it be possible?" I cried aloud. 
" Is Pauline really married?" — ^No» she was not 
married.— I entered the house; the door, indeed, 
was partly open ; I stopped for a few moments in 
the passage leading to the room where the dancers 
were assembled. Never had Pauline looked more 
beautifuL ' Her own modest Innocent expression 
was on her face. The other persons in the room 
were dressed in the modem fashion ; she was alone 
in the simple Savoyard gown, such as she had 
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always worn, with its stomacher of rose-coloured 
ribands, and her large golden cross upon her bosom. 
She looked round and smiled. My glance followed 
her smiley and I then noticed her partner. ' He was 
almost as handsome as hersel£ I could not speak, 
I could scarcely move, but my first impulse was to 
enter the room, and tell her to her face she was 
fidse. I loved her too well even then to put her 
to shame. The hot tears gushed from my eyes, ad 
with a violent struggle I turned away. The door 
leading into the garden, behind the house, was 
open; thither I went; and when I had rushed to 
the darkest comer of it^ I flung myself down upon 
the cold earth, and wept without restraint My 
tears softened my heart 

We met in a little room towards the garden, 
and neither of us spoke for some nunutes; at last, 
Padliue raised her eyes, and said in a low, deep 
voice, **^ Eugene, I am guilty; and I will not deny 
it I am unworthy of jrour true affection ; but I 
am glad you are come ; I am awakened to some 
sense of my shameful conduct Awakened, do I 
say ? I have felt it like a sting in my heart all the 
time; and, although I love another, I will from 
this moment renounce him. I solemnly promise 
this. — I have once broken my word, but indeed I 
will never do it again I am ready to set off with 
you immediately, and to return to my Other's 
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bouie; tiie maniage may be hMtened— -I wffl» I 
will— ** ere the oould say more^ she had fidlen to 
the ground, and when I ndaed her, I thought tiiat 
die had fiunted. I would hwre called fiirasriBtaiicey 
but she opened her eyes, and fidntlj entreated me 
to wait a little whiles and call no oneu She nt 
down on the ground, and asked me to open the 
window. << Dont be alarmed for me t" she added, 
observing how wretched I was; << I shall soon be 
welL I have not been used to dance befoie in a 
hot room* Oh noT she said, looking upwards^ 
and fervently dasping her hands fogefher, «< I do 
not feel enough, I do not feel as deeply as I ought 
to feel my infimous conduct" Pauline would hay« 
said more, but I conjured her togo to bed, and I 
promised to hear whateyer she might wish to say 
on the following morning, I, at length, prevail^ 
on her to leaire me. The struggle was, at the time, 
to me^ as a strugg^ between life and death, but I 
felt, from my soul, diat I ought to make it— Pauline 
no longer lored me-Jit struck me that she had 
never really loved me^ and I loved her too truly to 
make her miaemble. That night I wrote a short 
letter to her, in which I dissolved our engagement, 
and bound myself by a solemn vow, never to see 
her again, never to return to my family till she was 
married to the man whom she loved. 
. Before daybreak I was fin: from St Mauiioe ; 
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Irom thence I had also written to my fother, in- 
fonning him of my decision, and begging him to 
forgive the resolution . I had made not to rotum 
home till I should hear that Pauline was raanried. 
I directed my steps towwds the VaU^ d'Entrer 
mont, which leads to the pass of St Benuurd, and 
stopped at the little town of liddes, resolving no| 
to go very far from St Maurice, that I might be 
idi>le to hear the sooner of Pauline'b marriage* I 
was strong and healthy, and accustomed to worl^ 
and therefore sooner enaUed to hire myself as ^ 
herdsman to a rich firmer. For many months I 
heard nothing of Pauline Charmey; but my coor 
science was light, and that was certainly a grea$ 
hdip. How cheerlessly came on the dull, dreary 
winter ! it brought back a gloom on my spirits. J 
had not much \^ork to do^ and my blood seerafd tq 
jBtagnate M(ithin mie, as I Imtered about the deserted 
fields. I began to murmur in my heart at what I 
thought so severe t lot, when a circumstance oc- 
curred that roused me to a vei7 different state of 
existence. One bleak, dark morning in Deccpiberi 
I set off On a message for my uttster to his.brother^ 
who resided at St Pierre. The steet drove lull 
in my face, and I heartily felt for those wliow^re 
ohUged to be abroad in such pitiless weather»^|rith» 
out being so well able to bear it as myseMl : I 
walked onward, deep in melancholy thoughts, till 
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I came to a little oratory by the wood-side. Th6 
storm liad increased, and I, therefore, determined 
to seek a shelter there for a short time, and eat my 
breakfast. As I approached the open entnmce, a 
large dog, that was lying there, rose up, walked 
slowly towards me, and looked up in my face, and 
then returned quietly into the chapeL When I 
entered, I saw that the dog had laid himself down 
beside a female, who was kneeling with her fiice 
towards the rude altar. On hearing the sound of 
my steps, she looked timidly round, and then quietly 
resumed her devotions. She seemed, to me, as if 
too lost in tiliought to remember that she had 
kneeled down to pray. For minutes she remained 
almost motionless, her clasped hands fell before 
her, and her face upon her bosom. Once or twice 
she looked up, and shook her head slowly, as if in 
unconscious wretchedness ; and then again her head 
sunk down, and deep sighs stole from her bosom. 
At last the maiden rose from her knees, she went 
to the entrance of the chapel, but perceiving the 
violence of the storm, turned back, and sat down 
on the comer fiuthest from me, with the dog at 
her feet. When I turned again towards my com- 
panion, I was struck by the ghastly paleness of her 
&eet and asked her some few questions. I wished 
to know whence she had come, and whither she 
was going, and requested leave to bear her com- 
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piiny through the storm, for the snow was now 
fidling fast, and I knew that the road would be 
dangerous. She stared at me as I spoke, and 
seemed scarcelj to comprehend what I said, but 
when she did comprehend me, she darted on me a 
look of mingled fear and displeasure, rose up, and 
stole away to the entrance of the oratory. Once 
again she looked round at me with a stare of horror 
upon her wasted countenance, and then rushed out 
into the storm. I saw that she was terrified, that I 
had, unknowingly, aroused her fears, and for some 
little time I remained at the spot where she had 
been sitting. When I left the oratory, I saw her, 
followed by her dog, ^iter a dark wood of pines at 
some distance. 

It was about three hours after I had lost sight 
of her, that I was retumipg by the same road. The 
storm had ceased, but the snow lay so deep upon 
the earth, that I proceeded with great difficulty. 
A solemn and unnatural stillness, reigned around, 
and one dull, unbroken mass of whitish clouds 
was spread over the whole sky. Not a breath of 
wind disturbed the old pine wood, in which the 
maiden had disf^ipeared. I passed the little ora- 
tory, and as I passed it, I thought within myself 
of what might have befallen her. I had not pro- 
ceeded much farther when the dead stillness was 
broken by a low and continued howl. At first I 
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oould not exactly discoYer from whence the howl- 
ing came, hut on calling out it hecame louder.. 
With some difficulty I approached the spot Once 
or twice I sunk deep into the snow end soarcelf 
recovered myself, for every step was uncertain* 
In one place the snow had been disturbed by 
the fiill of a body, and I perceived there a few 
drops of blood. A litde farther on were the ob» 
jects which I sought. The faithful dog had dragged 
forward his mistress out of the snow, to a little 
nook covered with green turf and overshadowed 
by a ledge of rode There lay the poor stranger, 
who had fled so fearfully from me, to all appear- 
ance dead. The dog was stretched almost across- 
her body, as if anxious to keep up some animal 
warmth within her. I lost not a moment in ei^ 
deavouring to restore her. I wrapped round her 
slight form my own warm cloak, and, supporting 
h^ head on my knees, rubbed her temples and 
hands with snow. Her head had been cut in her 
fiJl, but the cold had stopped the bleeding. Warmed 
by the heat of my limbs, on which her head rested, 
the wound began to bleed again, and then life gra- 
dually awoke through her frame. She revived,* 
and looked up in my face. She was too weak to' 
remove herself from my arms, or I think she would* 
have done so; but I felt her tremble as she lay* 
there, and I saw the tears trickle slowly from her 
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njes. She spoke, but bo feebly, tbat her wordg 
were inaudible. At last, however, with a look of 
the most touching grie( she seemed to appeal to 
me for protection, and said, ** Pity me, feel for 
me.'* I looked up towards heaven, and declared 
that I would. She gazed again in my hee for 
-some moments, and then said, << I believe yoii, and 
will trust you," I succeeded in removing her to 
Xiddes, where I placed her under the care of a 
poor but honest widow. 

In the space of few weeks, she recovered $ but 
though she told me that she fully relied on my 
assurances, I saw that she felt under a restraint 
in my presence, and that she was uneasy while de- 
pendent in any way upon me. She was scarcely 
well enough to undertake the service, when I foimd 
that she had hired herself as an attendant to the 
sister of the Cure of Liddes, who had visited her 
during her illness. From that time, however, all 
went on well with Lilie. She became an altered 
creature, her peace of mind and health returned, 
and she no longer shunned me, or seemed uneasy 
in my presence as before. She loved to call me 
her friend and her brother, and often consulted me 
ias such. Still she never spoke of her past life, 
and as I Was then imwilling to teU my own story 
to any one, I could not expect that she would gnif 
-tify my curiosity. All I could learn was, that she 
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had suffered from the wickedness of one of my own 
sex. I became daily mora attached to the gentle 
Ldlie, and sometime^ when conversing with her, 
I wondered how I could have loved one so totally 
different to her as Pauline. I was waiting to hear 
of the marriage of the faithless Pauline, and .be* 
coming daily more and more convinced that hap- 
piness was to be found without her, when the mis- 
tres» of Lilie died suddenly. The night after her 
death Lilie sent to beg that I would meet her in 
the Curb's orchard* I went there, and she told me 
that she came to meet me for the last time^ that 
she was to set off the morning after the funeral to 
a convent of nuns near Soleure, to the abbess of 
which her late mistress had recommended her. 
She hoped to be able to devote herself there to a 
religious life, and to leave the world for ever. I 
heard her in sUence. She thought me insensible : 
X was any thing but insensible. She spoke to me 
in a tone of tender reproach, and put a little hook. 
into my hands, saying, << When lam gone, this may 
remind you of me." It was an old copy of Thomas 
a Kempis sur Tlmitation de Jesus Christ, which 
I had often found her reading. Still I did not 
speak; and Lilie took my hand with a tenderness 
which she had never shown till then« I don't 
know how it was, but before we parted Lilie and 
I had agreed that she should not go to Soleure— > 
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sooth to say, she had {Hromised to fill the vacancy 
left by. Pauline, of m^ former engagement to whom 
I informed her, for the purpose of drawing forth 
her own sad history. She had been the only4:hild 
of a rich peasant^ a widower, whose property was 
suddenly laid waste by an inundation of the Drance. 
A young man, who had passed the chief part of 
his life as a soldier, had returned to his native vil- 
lage when Lilie was the richest maiden there. She 
had been betrothed to him, but when her old father 
sunk under his losses, and left her poor and un». 
provided for, her lover had made proposals to which 
she could not listen. She left her native valley, and 
wandered away to St. Pierre, hoping to find a friend 
in a relation who lived there. Her hopes had been 
Utterly disappointed, and when I first saw her she 
was firiendless, and forsaken by all the world. 

Ldlie and I were married. — I was now anxious 
to return home and present my modest bride to my 
parents ; but not having' yet heard of the marriage 
of PauUne, I determined to go at once to St Mau- 
rice, and take my wife with me; uid thence to 
proceed with her to Contamines, We arrived at 
St Maurice early in a beautiful summer evening, 
and I felt, as I entered the town, how much better 
the happiness was which Providence had bestowed 
upon me, than that which I had sought for myself, 
when Pauline had been the object most desired on 
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Mrth. I felt how im pe r fect l y I liad known my 
9wn heart, u I drew my Utie nearer to my ride. 
PtoiiliBe had oomnanded my love, she had not 
teemed to need my protection or guidance, she had 
nther sought to lead me. The effect of her heauty 
and manners had been dazriing and startling. My 
X4ilie was perfectly feminine; a being not made to 
be admired first, and loved afterwards, but to be 
loved, devotedly loved, at once. She had no idea of 
display, no thought to charm others. She seemed 
to seek only the love of her husband. 

Pauline had been married within a week after 
my departure from St. Maurice. Her husband 
and she had lived hi^pily together for a' few months 
after their marriage, but the man was unprincipled, 
and had neglected her for the company of a woman 
as abandoned as himsel£ His intrigue had been 
conducted with much secrecy, but Pauline had dis- 
covered it, and her violent indignation had estnaged 
Mm stiU more. She had at first shunned all so- 
^dety, and shut herself up in sullen grief; but sud- 
denly she changed her mode of conduct, and gave 
herself up to amusements in which she had no en- 
joyment She seemed the most thoughtless among 
the gay and disripated. Rumours of her miscon- 
duct, which had no foundation but in her impnu 
denoe, were circulated, and believed by those who 
envied her. PauUne laughed at them, and eared 

t 
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not, for she felt henelf mnoceht Her huslMmd 
now became jealous. Pauline had done her utmost 
to make him so; but she would not discontinue 
the provocation. She answered his reproaches with 
smUes. He commandec^ and she positively refused 
to obey him. 

It was just at the time when the misery of this 
violent couple was at its height, that Lilie and I 
entered St. Maurice. The house in which Pauline 
and her husband resided was at the entrance of the 
town. As we approached it in the quiet of the 
evening, I heard the sound of voices loud in anger. 
We had advanced but a few steps, when an old 
man, with white hair, rushed from the door, and 
seeing me, cried out, ** Come in, come at once, or 
there will be murder.** I obeyed the call, and my 
wife followed me. I was in time to stop the up- 
lifted arm of the furious husband, and my Lilie 
lifted tenderly from the ground the terrified and 
fainting wife. As soon as she found that her hus- 
band was restrained, the woman suddenly recovered 
herself, and loaded him with abuse so vile and un- 
womanly, that I shuddered as I recognised the 
voice of the once sweet-tempered Pauline Char- 
mey. The man seemed stung to madness by her 
words, and struggled so violently in my grasp, that 
he escaped and sprung forward. At that moment 
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my Lilie, pale and tremblliigy flung henelf before 
him ; she cried aloud to him for pity^ and at once 
the man was motionless. The room was now 
crowded with personsi and Lilie looked round 
timidly and fearfully for me. I was at her side, 
and rising up, she dung trembling and weeping to 
my arm. We quitted the house, and as we went, 
she whispered— << The husband of Pauline is h^ 
who was so fiEdse and cruel to me.** 



THE HUNTER'S SONG, 

BVVO BY OBACB. 

Give me the naked heavens above, 

The broad bare heath below, 
A merry glance from her I love. 

My fleet hound, and my bow. 
I crave no red gold for my pouch. 

No wine-cup mantling high, 
Nor broidered vest; nor downy couch. 

On which the careworn sigh : 
With conscience clear, and steadfast mind, 
My cares I whistle to the wind. 
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If I am hungry, I can wing 

The wild bird as he flies ; 
Or thirsty, yonder crystal spring 

My sparkling draught supplies. 
The deer must yield his dappled coat 

My vigorous limbs to don ; 
The heron his dark plume to float 

My fearless brows upon. 
I am content^-canst thou say more, 
With pride, and pomp, and treasured store ? 
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EVENING THE FIFTH. 



" What are we to do this evening ?" said Grace ; 
** since the gentlemen dine out, I suppose we can 
have no story. Indeed, from what I can learn, 
no one has written for us but Marmaduke. We 
have but one more evening's entertainment" 

" 1 see no reason,** said Mrs. Fairfax, ** why we 
should not do what we can to make the evening 
pa^s pleasantly, though half our party are absent 
Can no one tell a story?" 

** I cannot, I am sure," said Lady Clarice. 

^* Why, aunt Amabel," exclaimed Grace, holding 
up her finger, and plajrfully scolding her; " Aunt 
Amabel ! for shame ! for shame ! to sit so quietly 
there, pretending not to hear the question, and 
answering not a word, when you know that you 
have the most charming store of old tales and 
ballads at your tongue's end< I could mention, I 
will not say how many stories, that I have heard 
you tell, ever since I can remember bringing my 
little stool close to your knee, and leaning with my 
elbow on your lap, while you held us, all of us, 
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Marmaduke, Harry, and me, quite entranced with 
delighted attention.** 

** My dear child,** replied mistress Amabel, ** I 
did not think of telling you one of my old rambling 
stories; for though they might do very well for 
children, I should fear to make you smile were I 
to tell them now.** 

« Oh, no, no; do pray tell us one of your stories, 
dear aunt Amabel," cried Clarice ; ** we are all still 
children enough to be very, attentive, and very 
much pleased ; besides, you ape almost bound to 
tell a story, if you do not write one.** 

** Oh, don*t talk of my writing ! any thing but 
writing, dear children: but you have heard my 
stories so often, Grace.** 

** And could hear them as often again, dear 
aunt ; besides, Lucy and Clarice have never heai'd 
them.** 

" Very well then, as the gentlemen are not pre- 
sent; but pray be very notable; take out your 
work, children; for I will not have you idle while 
I play the part of an old gossip to amuse you ; 
and as for me, I shall manage to do many yards of 
knotting, and be as busy with my fingers as my 
tongue.'* 
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AUNT AMABEL'S STORY OF 
MONICA. 

" My love (quoth young Cordelia theo) 
Which to your Grace I owe« 
Shall be the duty of a child. 
And that Is all ru show.** 

BaOado/KingUir. 

" I *VE heard my grandmother tell the story very 
often,** said aunt Amabel; ** for it happened soon 
after she was left a widow— at least some years 
after the death of my grandfather: and be died 
about a year before Charles the Second was re- 
stored to the throne. She resided all the year 
round at Old Court; and, indeed, never went to 
London during the reign of that profligate mon- 
arch, though many of her family were much about 
court, and she herself received many intimations 
that her appearance would be hailed with pleasure 
by all the royal party. But Lady Elizabeth Fairfax 
was a person of remarkable modesty and discretion, 
and thotJgh eminently fitted by the noble character 
of her beauty and accomplishments to shine among 
the highest persons of the land, she preferred de- 
voting her youthful widowhood to the care of her 
children and of her father, I should say fether-ln^ 
law, for I speak of old Sir Hany Fairfax, who 
survived his son many long years, and resided tifl 
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his death at Old Court, with his daughter-in-law 
and her blooming children.-^Lady Elizabeth had 
not long left off her mourning when a gentleman 
and his daughter came to reside at St Austin's. 
Now, I must first tell you where St Austin's is ; for 
the place has been pulled down^ and few persons 
can point out even the spot where the house stood, 
In the midst of an old wood, about two miles from 
this house (my brother bought the land only the 
other day) is an open space some hundred yards in 
length and about half as broad. There still: remain 
the four walls of a little chapel, now a crumbling 
ruin. Immediately behind this chapel rises a tall pile 
of broken rodcs (our grey Kentish rocks), masses of 
which protrude in many places through the grassy 
carpet of the open glade. A rough road still winds 
up through a broad deft in these lofty rocks ; and, 
after many turnings, was formerly stopped by a 
stone wall, which extended from one side of the 
tavine to the other. A small gate in this wall for- 
merly opened into a sort of court, formed on three 
of its sides, by the natural and abrupt walls of the 
rock, and on the fourth by that wall of stone-w6rk. 
On the left side of this court a broad flight of steps 
led to a little plain or platform, and there stood 
the house. 'Twos, in fact, nothing but a square 
stone hunting tower of older times, which had been 
kept up in tolerable repair by Lord N—- », to 
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whom the place belonged, and in which one of his 
tenants, who farmed the land adjoining, had te- 
nded. The house had been vacant only a few weeks 
when Mr. De Clifibrd came there; and as it had 
been the occasional residence of the N— — fbmily, 
his coming to the old place was not deemed extra- 
ordinary by the few who heard of it. Lady Eliza^ 
beth became acquainted with these two persons, I 
believe, during an illness of the gentleman, when 
his daughter sent to Old Court to request some 
fruit for her father. There was something about 
Miss De Cliffbrd, or Monica, as tiiey called her, 
which made her a fiivourite with all at Old Court 
I have no idea that her personal appearance was 
very pleasing, nor did my grandmother describe her 
as intellectual or clever, or of a lively imagina- 
tion ; in short, there was nothing of the heroine 
about her ; she was simply a good, obliging little 
creature, quiet and humble in her manners, and 
sincerely grateful for the slightest attention paid 
either to her father or henel£ Mr. De Clifford 
was the very reverse of all this : proud, reserved, 
but at the same time the most finished gentleman, 
or, I suppose one might say fop, in his dress and 
manners; very handsome as to person and fea- 
ture; but there was at times a glance of sub- 
tlety in his eyes, and a sensual expression about 
his mouth, whidi almost unconsciously prejudiced 
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Jjady Elizabeth against him. Indeed, though his 
manners were so polished, and he himself so well 
informed on every common topic of coBTersation, 
that he was able to make himself a very agreeable 
companion, he would not have been admitted to 
Old Court by its discreet mistress, had she not 
felt a sincere esteem for his daughter. It was ru- 
moured in the neighbourhood that Monica received 
the unkindest treatment from her father : some even 
went so far as to say that he had been known to 
strike her. Yet Monica had nothing of the victim 
in her appearance : the good humour, nay, I might 
almost say, the perfect, but humble happiness of 
her manner, would have led one tq suppose that 
hers was the kindest of Others. Z^ady Elizabeth 
told me that she had once, certainly noticed what 
appeared to have been the mark of a blow on her 
shoulder^ She had gone into her room when Mo* 
nica was undressing, one night that she slept at Old 
CourU-^he supposed that Moni(»( must have read 
her looks, for, notwithstanding l^e laughing and 
careless manner she instantly assumed, her faoe 
was sufiused with the deepest blushes when their 
eyes met, and Monica instantly threw a shawl 
around her. 

'< L^y Elizabeth could not understand why Mr. 
De ClijSbrd ai d his daughter always declined visit- 
ing any family but that of Old Court, where th^ 
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•eldom met any other guests besides themselves 
while many of the neighbouring families oontinuaUy 
entertained huge and splendid parties* Mr. De 
Cliffi>rd had his reasons^ as you will soon hear, for 
seduding himsel£ 

** It was in the depth of the winter^ a cold, 
bleak night in January, just such another as this 
evening, when Lady Elizabeth* her fitther, and the 
rest of the family were sitting in this rery apart- 
ment Mr. De Qifford and his daughter were of 
the party, for my grandmother had invited them to 
pass a few days in her hospitable maasiony deem- 
ing St Austin's, just then, a reiy desolate abode 
for the young and cheerful Monica. The night 
was rery cold, as I was sayings and they had drawn 
out the immense folding-screen half across the 
room, and taken every precaution against the cold 
draughts of wind, of which there were but too many 
about the room ; for Old Court at that time was 
much in want of repairs, and by no means kept up 
in the order it now is, since my worthy brother has 
become master here 

** It happened,'* continued aunt Amabel, ** that 
at that time it was as common a custom at Old 
Court as it seems now, for one of the party to read 
aloud for the amusement of the bthers. It was 
growing very near the time of retiring to rest, but 
they were still deeply engaged in a volume of 
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Milton, when Sweetheart, a very fiivourite dog of 
Sir Harry's, who had been lying asleep at his mas- 
ter's feet, suddenly pricked up his ears, and dis- 
turbed the whole party by his barking. This roused 
their attention to other sounds, and they soon per- 
ceived, by the repeated ringing of the bell at the 
great gate, by the slamming of doors, &c., that 
some unexpected visitors had arrived. < I will in- 
quire into the cause of this disturbance at so late 
an hour, madam, if you will permit me ?* said Mr. 
De Clifford, rising up with all his usual well-bred 
self-possession ; and then he quietly left the ro<Hn, 
as if about to return immediately. The cause was 
soon discovered. Mr. De Clifford had not been 
absent more than a minute, when an officer of 
justice entered the room. He looked round him, 
and seeing a chair vacant, inunediately inquired 
whither its occupier had fled ? 

<< < I did not know,* replied Lady Elizabeth, < that 
the gentleman who has just left the room had fled 
any where ; but you, sir, should be better able than 
we to answer your own question, for you must have 
passed him in the passage.* 

'< The man rushed from the room, and not a 
comer of this laige mansion was left unseaiched* 
It was never discovered how Mr. De Clifford had 
escaped. In the confusion that prevailed through* 
out the house, Monica was also soon after miss- 
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ing. The poor girl wb8 brought back to Old 
Court the next morning. They had found bier 
wandering about in the neighbourhood of St 
AusUn^s, with the vain hope of being able to 
join her father. She was horror-struck when told 
that her father was not only a spy, but one of 
the conspirators in the Titus Oates' plot, as it is 
called, which infiunous imposture was then begin> 
ning to cause a general sensation throughout the 
country. The man, I believe, "wta a spy (and that 
was bad enough), and thoroughly unprincipled, but 
knew no more about any conspiracy than many 
others then suspected and accused. He was, in 
fact, as we afterwards learned, an English gen- 
tleman by birth, of the old cavalier party; who had 
passed the chief part of his life at the French 
court, and ruining himself by profligacy and ex- 
travagance, had been induced by the French go- 
vernment, at the time war was so doubtful be- 
tween the two nations, to return to his own country 
as a spy. His fine presence and elegant manners 
were peculiarly adapted to favour his vile designs, 
and he had accordingly resided about the court for 
nearly a year unsuspected by any one, receiving from 
time to time, no one knew how, the most splendid 
suits in the Parisian fashion, and returning, by the 
same secret channel, a full and detailed account of 
every proceeding in English politics, or, in other 
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words, in the apartments of the Dnehess of Ports- 
mouth. We all know the absurd love of our ho- 
nest English folk for the fashions of French dress. 
Common as it now is (indeed, my dear Clarice, I 
am not speaking at you), common as it now is, 
'twas then a perfect infatuation, and not a vain 
and painted madam at Whitehall could rest sa- 
tisfied till she had decked herself out k la mode de 
Paris. As for the men of the time, they were just 
as bad a set of vain, effeminate coxcombs. Mr. 
De Clifford was, therefore, almost as great a fa- 
vourite with the king, and his courtiers, and his 
light wanton ladies, as that unprincipled Count De 
Grammont, whose influence must have been very 
great, for he won the affections of One of the only 
virtuous women at court, La belle Hamilton, as 
they called her; a simpleton of a girl, in my opi- 
nion, to care for such a poor, prating puppet. 

" At last the real olxject of this Mr. De Clif* 
ford*s sojourn at the court was discovered, and a 
fine disturbance it caused. He was seized when 
sitting at cards in the king*s presence; but though 
fully awake to his danger, with a presence of mind 
(I call it impudence) quite astonishing, he boldly 
challenged the king to protect him, appealing to 
his honour and courtesy as a gentleman. The 
monarch, who had strange notions on some sub- 
jects, and but little love for the character of his 
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peof^ WB« rally pleased with the man's ef- 
fronteiy, and would willingly haveprotected him, 
bad not his giace of Onnond, and one or two 
other noblemen, represented the disgraoefiil im- 
policy of such a mode of conduct Charles the 
Second, if yon remember, «cted in just as unac 
countable a manner towards the notorious Colonel 
Blood, who stole the crown from the Tower. He 
even allowed the insolent villain five hundred 
pounds a year, no one knew why. Well, as I was 
saying, De Clifford was taken, and ^ns to have 
been tried for his life, but the thoughtless mon* 
arch, influenced by that French lady of his, the 
Duchess of Portsmouth, who had known De Clif. 
ford in France, managed to allow him an oppor^ 
tunity of escaping. Lord N., who was the agent 
employed by the royal party, gave him permission 
to take up his abode for a short time at St Aus* 
tin's. There he was desired to remain as secluded 
as possible till the affair had blown over, and he 
might proceed to the coast without fear of discovery. 
To St Austin's he came, with bis daughter, and 
he gladly availed himself of the invitations he re- 
ceived to Old Court, si^posing that he ran little 
lisk of being discovered in the domestic and quiet 
family party there; for Lady Elizabeth beard but 
little of, and inquired still less into the passing 
affairs of the great world, and very probably De 
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Clifford would have got away quietly to France, 
had not that pretended conspiracy set the nation 
in a ferment De Clifford was known to be a 
Papist, and some of the very persons who had 
connived at his escape as a spy were the first to 
give information against him. Such were some 
of Be Clifford's adventures in England. How he 
got off at last, as I told you before, I could never 
discover. Monica remained some weeks at Old 
Court, and became a greater fJAvourite than ever 
with her friends there. The poor girl had never 
known her mother, and her father had only taken 
her to live with him when he came to England. 
She had been brought up from her earliest child- 
hood at a little miserable convent in a close street 
of the city of Amiens, with no companions but an 
old abbess and a few simple-minded but illiterate 
nuns ; from whom she learned to excel in many 
kinds of needlework, to make some common kinds 
of confectionary, and to mix medicines, and spread 
plasters for those who were sick among the poor : 
she read and spoke both English and French, but 
she had no other accomplishments. You may easily 
. imagine how insipid the society of such a person 
as Monica was to her vain, talented, but heartless 
father; how he despised her when she betrayed 
her total ignorance of that world for which alone 
he lived ; wh6n she related the dull but marvellous 
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legends with wbich the abbess ocemdonatt y ^ieglled 
ber admiring auditors, or the smart sayinga of muM 
Caliste, the wit of tbe convent; at ivbicb eyerjr. 
body, even old Babette the portress^ could opt 
help Uiughing: in shortfall the dull chit-chat of 
some six or seven dull old creatures^ who were 
always shut up in a little cloistered courtfintQ 
which every window of the convent looked* yn^th 
a narrow slip of garden behind for their recreationt 
surrounded by high walls, and containing a few 
flowers, and a few pot-herbs, and cabbages eoought 
to serve the establishment for half the year. Such 
was the place tiiat Monica described in terms of 
delight, the Uveliest in her vocabulary. 

** De Clifford had not^ in &ct, seen his daii^ter 
for more than ten years, when he ordered her to 
join him in flanders, from whence he intandecLto 
pass over to England. He had left Moqica a 
beautiful child. Her mother had been beautiful; 
and he expected a creature of dazzling loveliness; 
but beautiful children do not always grow vq^ we- 
cording to their early promise. - 

** He was astonished, disappointed, nay> almost 
enraged, when a little sturdy maiden, with a rounds 
happy face, entered the room where he was sitting* 
He took her at first for his daughter's attendant; 
but he soon found that no other Monique De Clif- 
ford was about to make her appearance* 

t 
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** He Was indeed thoroughly vexed and disap- 
pointed; for he had depended on the beauty and 
fascinations of his daughter to increase his popu- 
larity at the English court He had provided, at 
some considerable expense, dresses in the newest 
Pfiiisian fa^on, and some fine jewels for her^ 
little doubting that, with a few of his instructions, 
however unformed her manners might be, sh^ 
would soon acquire the address and manner of 
a person of distinction. But here was a subject 
for his designs ! — a little, old-feishioned, countri£ed 
wench, with her uncurled hair bound round her 
forehead with a black riband, and dressed accord- 
ing to the taste of her Carmelite friends. Monica 
rushed into the room, and seemed as if she wished 
to throw her arms about his neck and kiss him ; 
but the stare with which her &ther surveyed her 
made her stop and open her eyes widely, and drop 
a short curtsy, while she asked if he could tell her 
where to find her father, Mr. De Clififord. 

" < My name is De Clifford, child,' he replied, and 
he coldly held out liis hand, perceiving that she 
was indeed his daughter. Monica seized it and 
covered it with kisses, and, falling on her knees, 
asked his blessing, as she had been used to do with 
the old abbess. 

" « There, there : get up, girl,' he cried ; * I dont 

X 
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imdentand you. IlnBuielwiBhyoiiwdlfiftliat's 
wbat you mean.* 

** Monica rose at onoe^ and said to heisel^ dia^ 
no dottbt» her father knew what was right. Sha 
wondered to see what a noble-looking gentlemaD 
he was ; and having stood before him in silence for 
some minutes, in which he took no farther notice 
of her, but looked at her through his gUss, and 
once or twice shrugged up his shoulders, as muob 
as to say, < Was there ever such a cub seen ?* she 
quietly sat herself down on a law window*seat at 
the farther end of the room, threw off her large 
hat, took out her knitting.needle8, and was so<»i 
hard at work, humming all the while a little vulgar 
French air, in her unconscious happiness. Her 
gaiety of manner displeased De Clifford as much 
as any thing. He could make no impression on 
her feelings: he threw out hints and sarcasms, he 
tried to wound her feelings of self-love^ to irritato 
her temper : she would be happy in spite of hinu 
She seemed too obtuse to take his hints, she had 
no self-love that he could wotmd, her temper was 
not to be iiritated, she only smiled, and seemed 
more humble, He pitied her for a poor-spirited 
fool. In fact, he wished to get rid of her» and 
thought of sending her back to her little convent 
at Amiens. He determined to tell her so; but 
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wlnle he was beginning to speak on the subject to 

her, some Uttle kindly feeling softened his heart, 

and he concluded by merely giving her the choice 

to go on niith him to England, or to return to 

Amiens. 

' <<^ She would do which he pleased,' she meekly 

replied. 

' " * But 'tis not for me, but for yourself to decide, 

child ! You may take your choice.* 

• " *■ That '8 soon made,' she said, betraying a de- 
light, the feeling of which surprised, as much as 
her manner of expressing it disgusted, him. She 
jumped up, and clapped her hands, and exclaimed, 

• I shall go with you, my Either; I am sure of that !* 
' « And now, that he had determined to let her 
go, he hired an afiiscted French waiting-maid to 
Attend on her, and sent her up to her chamber 
to be dressed in her Pari^an dothes, with strict 
orders to submit implicitly to the taste <^ Lisette. 

** Mademoiselle Lisette kept the poor little 
maiden for hours under her hands; and Monica 
was so good-humoured and obedient, that, notwith- 
standing her awkwardness, and the little possibility 
there was of dressing out such a face and figure to 
do her any credit, the pert French girl could not 
help almost loving her. 

• << * No, no ! any thing but that,* said Monica, at 
last, as Lisette, having laced her tiH she could 

m2 
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Bcnrcel/ breathe, and toKtared her hair into little, 
little ringlete, and long love-lodu, and, in sheet, 
comi^ted every tedioue mystery, was about to tint 
her cheeks firom a little china vase which she took 
from the dressing-case. * If that 's rouge, don*t 
touch me with it; I will not have a painted ^Me 
for any one.' Lrisette smiled, replaced the ronge^ 
and putting a kerchief of the finest cambric, strongly 
scented with orange flowers, into her handa^ already 
covered with gloves of the softest white kid aeaoied 
with gold, pronounced her toilet finished, and in* 
troduced her again to her father. 

" Monica did all she could to become her new 
style of dressy and she listened with profound at- 
tention to all the lectures of her father and her 
waiting-maid. She saw it was her fathefs wish 
for her to become a fine lady; and as ^ felt it 
right to prefer his will to her own, she tried rery 
hard to please him. But as there are some persona 
who are bom with a natural elegance and grace, 
and whom not the meanest attire can make othen* 
wise, so there are, we all know, others, even of the 
highest birth, of the most gentle blood, on whom 
education, dress, and all the settings-off of art, will 
never bestow what nature has denied* OooA little 
Monica was one of these. Ifints, lectures, ladng^ 
dressing, — ^nothing would effect the desired change* 
There would be a swing in her walk, a twitch as 
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•be WB8 6itti]]g> a ndsii^ of her band with tome 
awkwiud gestitf« just at the time when her &tber 
9KW diat some one was observing her. She could 
not recline in her ehair hmguidly or even care- 
leeslj with any thing like grace ; she sat stiff, and 
bolt upright, or she crossed one knee over the 
other; and the more he leetnred, and the more in. 
tsntly she listened and stroye widi herself to obey 
faim, the more utterly bewildered she became, fie 
tsied the plan of saying nothing, of leaving her to 
facneif. He left her on the deck of the vessel in 
whidi they were sailing to England, with a young 
officer sitting near her ; he came back and found her 
aenvenringveiy quietly with him. On resuming his 
fi^t the coveisitLon turned to some subject which 
eouldnot interest Monica, but which had so much 
attraction for him, that for a time his attention was 
tamed from every thing elsa A smile on the feoe 
of his companion ait>used him; he followed the 
direction of the young man's eyes : Monica had 
whipped her fiivourite knitting-needles out of her 
pocket (for she bad contrived to carry them with 
her), and as she worked, her thoughts had wan- 
dered back to her friends at the Carmelite cimvent^ 
and the litde vulgar tune, which he had often heard 
and forbidden, was but too audible. De CUffood 
thought he had never seen her look so happily 
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vulgar ; but he was even more shocked when h^ 
ball of worsted fell, and rolled away to the other 
side of the vessel ; and when Monica, laughing and 
tumbling, crawled and scrambled after it^ uttering 
several little exdamations, equally ezpressire of 
her amusement and vexation, but fit only for the 
lips of some unmannered serving-wench. The 
young man rose up to assist her; but De Clifford 
sprung forward, and seizing not only the baU, bat 
the hated needles, and the unfinished work, flung 
the whole concern into the sea. For a moment 
Monica was astonished; she looked firom her fi^ 
vourite knitting-needles (the last present of the 
abbess) to her fiither; but he was her fiither— that 
was quite enough. It was her duty, not only to 
do, but to love his pleasure : besides, he did not 
know— how should he? — ^that the khitting-iieedles 
were the present of her beloved abbess. She sat 
down with her usual contented countenance ; nay, 
smiled with wonder and delight, as the white cliffs 
of the English coast now first rose upon her view* 
<< From this time De Clifford gave up all xnten- 
tion 6f ever producing Monica as his daughter to 
the fiwhionable and splendid circles in which he 
shone so conspicuously. He satisfied himself by 
shutting her up, and making a sort -of drudge of 
her. He made her wash his fine and delicate laees 
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«nd linen, and prepare French dishes for him when 
he dined at home. He employed her to copy let- 
tersy andy at last, finding that she made a capital 
servant and secretary, and required no wages, he 
began to congratulate himself on his good sense in 
taking her away from her convent. At the same 
time he had the satisfaction (for I fear it la a satis-i 
fiiction to a low and sinful mind) of venting all 
his iil-humour on one who was too humble and 
too meek to complain ; and who bore every thing 
almost with cheerfulness, because she always re- 
membered that he was her father. < He has much 
to engage his thoughts,* she said to herself, < and 
much, I fear, to trouble him, which, of course, he 
would not mention to me ; for though he looks so 
grand and so handsome, and is dressed out in such 
courtly splendour, I, who am now used to bis 
looks, can often see a sad weight of melancholy 
upon 'his brow, and many a mark^ of care about 
his dear face ; and if I, and all of us in the little 
convent, used to bear with sister Victorine's cross 
looks and speeches, because, though she had no- 
thing to provoke her in that peaceful cloister, she 
was naturally of an unhappy temper; shall I murmur 
when my own father, who has so much, I dare say, 
to put him out, is pleased to rate and scold me? 
AsmA, after all, he does not mean to be unkind to 
his poor child. I 'm very sure of that.' 
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^ My dear eliildreVni4 aunt Amabdt iveddng 
off fiNHD b«r ncmdoiii << you see that thit poor 
ImmUe mudcn hud diseevered fomeAiiigr of the 
Mcretof how tobe hafpy, Even though tlwbnite 
went BO fitf a8,to beat her» a» the hady Eloabedi 
was comnineed he didf 0he neyer uttered a woid of 
complaint against hisa* never gave way to moodi- 
nesfiy or aullen aUeape* or sought to gain the pi^ 
and sympathy of others: bat read hep little manoaly 
and never foigojt to keep herself in a state of eon- 
atant watehfidness 4ind piayer. 

« The Isdy £liaabeth» who had diaoovered the 
good qualities of Mooioa» would £nn have had her 
reinain at Old Court ; but on heaiiag, as she soon 
didf that her father had arrived safely in France^ 
she could not be detained* but set off to join hiai 
theret which she did with little difficulty, there 
being no longer ai>y talk of war with France, after 
all was settled by the treaty of Nimeguen. I know 
not how my giandmother learnt the sequel to tliia 
little history, though X think I have some reedUe^ 
tion of her telling me that she received sevenil 
letters many years after from Monica. Indeed^ if 
I am not mistaken, some of the circumstances 
found their way into the public prints. Monica 
followed her father to Brussds, ^ere she found 
him lodging at a small inn, and still managing 
to make the same disphiy in public, having n- 
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eeived k sum of money from th^ French govem* 
ment; of wfaick drcumstance however, she at that 
time knew nothing. She met with a most mu 
wdcome reception; for De Clifford had secretly 
hoped that something would happen to detain her 
in England. He determined, ' however, to get rid 
of her, and though he did not actually turn her but 
of the house, he toob a more effectual wty with 
one who was so humble, and possessed so little 
sdiishness. With a gentleness of manner, sudi as 
he had never displayed towards her before, he pre- 
tended to confide in her, and to throw himself iq)on 
her affection while he desired her to leave him, 
< His fortunes,* he said, * were sadly changed ; he 
must seek some foreign service ; perhaps in Spain, 
perhaps in tlie colonies.' Monica entreated per- 
nussion to accompany him. * No, it was impos- 
sible ! he could not bear to tell her so, but she 
would be a burden on him.* She would have said 
something more : she had sunk at his feet, and 
raised her dasped hands to implore him $ he did 
not seem to notice her emotion, but silenced her 
by declaring that what he advised was not only 
best in his opinion, but it was his wish — his mind 
was made up on the subject < She might go,* he 
add, ' to her favourite convent at Amiens, or to 
any other. A French diligence would stert from 
Brussels the next morning. He had secured her 
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a place in it He was oUiged to leame her ^tmt 
evernng^he was under presnng engagements.' 
Having said this, he put a little pune containing 
a few loida-d'ors into her hand, kissed her cheek, 
bade her < farewell,' and left the roonu-^Perhaps 
he h ea rd— p erhaps he did not, the deep^ deep sob 
which burst from her bosom as he departed. Per- 
haps they told him the next morning— perhaps 
they did not (for he was utteriy careless to ask 
much about her) that she was found in a strong 
hystodc fit just where he had left her. She was, 
however, soon ealm and resigned, and departed 
the next morning, sweetly thanking the servants of 
the humble inn for their attentions (which had, 
das ! been little enough) to her. 

" A few hours after the departure of his poor 
forsaken child, the heartless De Clifford, under the 
assumed title of the Comte de Belleriye, was mar- 
xied to a rich widow, not many years older than his 
own daughter. 

^ ' To my own favourite convent at Amiens, or 
to any other,' said Monica to herself as she entered 
fVance. * My dear father did not positively oont- 
mand me to go back to Amiens, and therefore,* 
she continued, looking thoughtfully at the few 
pieces of gold through the net-work of her little 
purse, < therefore^ as I am so very poor, and as it 
would be very wrong to be a burden upon the goo4 
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abbess and the nuns, who have barely sufficient to 
live upon, therefore I will go at once to Paris ; I 
shall find some pious and charitable souls there, 
who will kindly receive me into their society, and 
I do not mind if I go as a servant; there can be 
no disgrace in innocent, honest poverty. She was 
received among a sisterhood, humble, patient, self- 
denying, actively industrious as herself; inspired 
with the same modest piety, the same sweet and 
ovecflowing charity to all their fellow creatures. 
An instinctive feeling seemed to lead her to them 
in preference to any convent where the nuns led, if 
not a useless^ yet an idle kind of life. Among the 
sisterhood of the Sgbuts de la Chants, Monica was 
soon understood, and estimated at her real value ; 
and in a life devoted to the happiness of others^ 
in nursing the sick, and relieving the wants of the 
indigent, and visiting the afflicted and aU who' had 
none to comfort them, she soon became one of the 
happiest andmost cheerful of human creatures. One 
Only trouble weighed upon her heart; she could 
not forget her father, though he had, in &pt, so 
cruelly forgotten and deserted her; but as she 
never ceased to pray for him, and as she was dally 
more convinced, from experience, that One whom 
she loved, even better than her earthly father, f^t 
a kind and tender pity, even for the most wretched 
and the most unworthy of his creatures, she lived 
in the daily hope of seeing him again. < But even 
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if I do not see bim here on earth/ she said to her* 
self, * I will never give up the hope of meedng 
him in a far better world.' Years and yearsy ay, 
more than twenty, passed away, and still Monica 
never heard even the mention of her £sither*8 name. 
At last they met—- this fiither and daughter. Mo» 
nica was requested to accompany one of die sister* 
hood (who had worn out her strength by her active 
piety, and v^bb ordered, as a last hope, to return to 
her native air) to a little village near MarsdUea 
The sick nun recovered, and they prepared to re» 
turn to Paris ; yet before they went, Monica and 
her companion determined to pay a few visits of 
charity to the wretched paupers of the neighbour- 
hood, and distribute among them all the money 
they were enabled to spare from the expenses of 
their journey. In one of thieir walks, these two 
kind and humble creatures visited that quarter 
where the galley-slaves were at work. As they 
approached, a sort of Utter passed them carried 
by two men, on which was laid the thin and wasted 
figure of an aged man, whose long white hair fell 
streaming over the side of the litter, and who ap- 
parently betrayed no signs of life, except by the 
deep hoUow groans which from time to time he 
ottered. 

" * Here,' said Monica to her compamon, * here 
is a proper ol^jeot for our attention; let us^ my 
good sister, turn back, and go along vrith these 
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peoi^e; we are used to these scenes, and may 
afford some little relief to that poor groaning crea% 
ture' 

** Arm in arm, the holy sisters turned tiieir steps 
and went along with the little mournful procfes- 
sion, and as they went, the blessings of the people 
accompanied them ; for the very dress of the Soeurs 
de la Charite was then lovely in the eyes of the 
Frenth people ; and well it might be, for there was 
scaroely a poor fiunily in Paris to which those 
kind and pious creatures had not rendered some 
sweet and tender mercy*. 

^ * And who,* said Monica (for her sister was 
still in too delicate a state to speak much at a 
time), < who is the poor man they are carrying so 
tarefnlly?' 

« < He is a galley-slave, good mother,* was the 
reply she received; *an old galley-slave, who has 
been, they say, a sad wicked one in his time, and 
has been branded in several places, for he escapfed 
once. Poor creature ! there never was a greatet 
change than in that man. Thanks to the goodness 
of an English monk in the Franciscan monastery 

r 

• £v«n in the frantic reign of the French xevoluUon» 
when the very name of religion was proscribed* those who 
were, in fact, the living personifications of christian charity, 
Ifae Soeurs de la Charit^i were respected and reverenced, 
ev«n by the mott infitfooiis, wherever tJiey appeaitdf 
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hard by ! He found out that the poor wretch uras 
from his own country; and so down he came every 
day, and would sit in the hot sun, close by the poor 
oreature, while he was at his work. Many a time 
hsfe I seen him : and reason he would, and make 
things very plain, and entreat so kindly and sweetly, 
'that at hist, after many weeks (for the poor slave 
would pay no attention at first, but would rave,' and 
swear, and fly into the most violent passions, and 
bid the good monk begone); at last the poor mw 
happy creature listened to him, and became, day 
after day, more broken-hearted, and humble^ and 
very grateful for the patience and love of the holy 
nian : and now, that he is, to aU appearance, dying 
(for he has just sunk down, quite worn out by his 
age, and by his heavy labours) I think he will die 
happy, and with the blessing of our gradous LotA 
upon his grey head.* 

** * Lean on me, my poor friend,* said Monica, as 
she kneeled down beside the hard pallet on which 
the old man had been laid ; < lean on my shoulder, 
for I can see that your poor weak arm can scarcely 
support your head, as you raise yourself to speak 
to us. Lean on me, and compose yourself for I 
have sent a good woman to ask your friend. Father 
Pierre, to come to you. It will comfort you, will 
it not ? to have him with you at your last hour.* 

** The old man replied very mildly, and then lay 
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without moving or speaking, till the monk arrived. 
Afterwards every one left the cell but the two 
holy sisters, and the monk administered the last 
offices of his religion to the dying man, who all 
the while rested his head upon the bosom of sister 
MonicBr At last, when all was finished, and the 
monk had inquired if he had any commission to 
intrust him with, the aged man said, in a feint, 
deep voice, < Only that one last favour i-^should 
you ever hear of my daughter-i-my only child, of 
whom I have so often spoken to you, tell her, that 
he who forsook her — ^he who broke so many of the 
laws both of God and man, died at last, as a brand 
snatched from the burning, a sel^^onyicted, hum* 
Ued, repentant sinner, with no hope but in Him» 
who came not to call the righteous, but sinners to 
repentance, who has assured the sinner, with such 
tender love, that though his sins be as scarlet^ they 
shall be made white as snow. Tell her nothing more,* 
he added ; < nothing of my life since I forsook hetm^ 
*t would break the heart of my poor Monica. Alas ! 
alas 1 1 may be sending a message to one long since 
in the grave !..-jny unkindness may I^ive killed my 
humble child ! You tell me, good father ! that the 
suns at Amiens, to whom you wrote, have never 
heard of her. But it is only just that I, who hard 
been such an unnatural iaiher in my lifetime, should 
be denied this comfort at my death !* 
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*** My good friend,' said the gentle nnn, who 
supported his hetd, in a voice fidteong so that she 
oould scarcely express herself, hut sweet and sooth- 
ing, as woman's only can be, < I am glad that the 
providence of God has brought me hither. I know 
your daughter. I I *Tis a comfort she will 
bless God for while she lives,' cried Monica, losing 
at once all her eel£*poesossion, quite unable to speak 
any longer with so calm a voice, and giving way to 
a burst of weeping:— "Tis my comfort, my joy!' 
she said, tenderly bending over bim» ' thns to sop^ 
port your dying head, my jfather, <m the bosom of 
your Mc» i ca ■ y our own child, who is cone to love 
and to bless you. !^ 

** I dont know how it is," said aunt Amabel, 
patting her handerchief to her eyes, << but whenever 
I come to this part of the story, I cannot get on ; 
and it was just the same with my grandmother, w4io 
had known poor Monica ; she never oould refrain 
from weeing when she related the account of her 
ftthei's d^iBth, with his head upon her bosom. And 
as for . the rest of the story, about De OUffi>rd'a 
funeral, and Monica's return to Paris, and hor 
living there tiU she was nearly a hundred years old, 
with all her facidties about her, I cannot tell yam 
any more — ^not a word more, Giaeey, just at pro. 
sent; so doat ask me." 



EVENING THE SIXTH. 



" Away, and mock thd time with fairest ihow : 
False face must hide what the false heart doth know." 

. Macbeth. 

This story is told by Marmaduke Fairfax. 

SUCCESSFUL AMBITION. • 

« Akd now all had been weU,"* said Aymer Bald- 
wyn, <* since Heaven hath called away my brother 
John j all had been well, but for this luckless mar- 
riage." 

'^. Still speaking on this marriage ! I hoped thou 
hadfit forgotten it,** said his wife, ** or been wearied 
with lamenting it to thyself." Aymer started as 
his wife spake thus : she had sat so quietly, betid- 
ing over her book, that he had become unconscious 
of her iHresence, « Alas ! there is but one left to 
remind us of it now," she continued; ''but one 
poor, sickly diild! and this,*' (pointing as she spoke 
to a long black coffin, which stood on its trestles at 
the fiuther end of the room). << How well your 
brother loved that wayward boy ! Poor Valentine 
will miss his father's love.** 

'' He will, indeed,** said Aymer; and stopping 
before the coffin, he laid one hand upon it, while 

IT 
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with the other he bniehed Bway the tears whieh 
had gathered In his eyes. « Yoo mJetake me, love,** 
he said to his wife, in a solt and moumfiil voiee; 
'< I meant to say this: Had he, whose eorpse lies 
within this coffin, nerer seen that bold and evil- 
spirited woman— had he not in his age degraded 
himself by marrying her, we might not have seen 
him hang his head at her misconduct I verilybe- 
lieve her wickedness and her base desertion of hhn 
broke his heart; for he doted on her, trusted her 
implicitly, and was the last to believe in his own 
dishonour and her guilt.** 

On that day the body of John Baldwyn was 
buried, and on the return of his relations from the 
funeral, the will was read in form. John Baldwyn 
had left the whole of bis fortune to his son Valen- 
tine, with the exception of five hundred pounds 
to his niece Lavinia, the daughter of Aymer and 
Constance Baldwyn. There was a clause in his 
will to this intent, that he forbade his son, at the 
peril of wilful disobedience to a father's last com- 
mands, to move from the plain but gentle sphere 
of life in which he left him ; and, inasmuch a^ the 
fkmily of Baldwyn was of noble origin, and it was 
well known to many that they might put in a just 
claim to the lapsed peerage of their house, he 
chazged his son, as be dreaded his &ther*s curse on 
such proceedings, not to seek his restoration to the 
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tide of Bavensboume. Now John Baldwyn had, 
he thought, good reasons for this peremptory com- 
mand. He had been a stanch loyalist, and in hit 
younger days bad sufiered deeply, in many vmys, 
from his adherenee to the royal fiimily; so that at 
his Cither's death he dropped the title he was bom 
to, and, collecting the femnant of hi^ fortune, he 
retired to the city of Norwidi, where, entering into 
trade as a goldsmith, he lived unnoted and un- 
banned. The property he had amassed in a short 
time (for every thing wait well with him) was very 
great; and having acquired a penurious faabit of 
thinking and acting, it had seemed probable that 
the whole of it would descend to his heir. This 
heir had been his brother Aymer. 

A3maer Baldwyn had married, when almost a 
boy, a lovely but portionless maiden, the daughter 
of a noUe house ; and had offended his brother by 
his marriage. Having been always of an extra- 
vagant tmm, his small fortune was soon expended, 
and he was at last so reduced that he was obliged to 
apply to his brotlier for relief. He became the fore- 
man, and afterwards the successor,, of his brother 
John, who upon his marriage retired fin>m business. 
When Charles the Second returned to England* 
and ascended for the first time his father's throne, 
amid the eag^ and tumultuous rejoicings of bis 
people, John Baldwyn went up to London to oifer 

N 2 
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Ufl duty and coqgmtttlatiant to Ms sovcieigii, aul 
pfobaUy to claim the title of bia ancestors for bia 
son. But he was soon aiekened and disgusted with 
the despicable frivolity and the in£unons profligacy 
of the court His wife was too beautiful not tp 
attract the loose desires of some oi the wiiliqgii 
there, and too Tain and unprincipled to resist tbeif 
soUdtationa. Her husband soon discovered hia 
dishonour; for she openly left him and her child 
for her paramour. He returned as altered and 
broken-hearted man to Norwich, resolved never tQ 
see either the court or his wife again. . 

There was so great u difference in many pMnta 
between John Baldwyn and his brother Aymeiv 
that had they not been brothers, they might never 
have been iriendsi Aymer was proud, amhitioni^ 
and cmfty; but more ambitious than proud, mid 
more crafty than ambitieua. He had, tfaereforB^ 
managed, with oonsiderable skill, to appear to his 
brother humble and contented with a statica which 
from his soul he despised $ for he had always 
nourished a hope that he should be able, at some 
future time, to assume that importance in the eyea 
of the world, which a goldsndtfa's foreman aoold 
not command* The birth of Valentine came lihe 
a catting blight upon his hopes and his scheme^ 
but they were too deeply- rooted in a vain and shw 
ful heart to be destroyed. He. was leit exeoul«r 
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to his brothel's will, and sole guardian to his ne- 
phew; and, but for the clause abovementioned in 
the will, he might, by putting in the claims of his 
nephew to the family title, have gratified his o^^ti 
ambition in some degree. But no, that path was 
forbidden : what was he then to do ? He knew not, 
he asked not-*but the subject was the daily food 
of his thoughts, and his longings. Ere he knew 
his danger, the tempter had held many a secret 
communing with his heart We know what 7t4g 
offers are— <« All these will I give thee." We 
know, alas, what the enemy of man never forgets, 
-"his conditions ; « If thou wilt £eJ1 down and 
worship me-.-." 

Aymer had naturally a kind disposition ; he was 
never harsh to Valentine, though the boy was in.' 
Solent, fretful, and certainly ungrateful to him. He 
watched over the health of his nephew; nay, ima^ 
gined that he felt anxious about his recovery. He 
was ready to grant him many an indulgence which 
his more judicious wife disapproved. In fact he 
had no bad intentions against the boy, but he was 
not fortified by one right or decided principle to- 
wards him. He knew not what circumstances 
might make him. How unconsciously, yet how 
wiUin^y he might yield to them. 

• His own daughter seemed b(Hm to grace a high 
station. She manifested, at an early age, a dis- 
position frank, noble, and courteous in no common 
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degree. Sbe was one of natuici's own sweet gen. 
Uewomen. Her homeho^ nioveraent8» if I may 
so speak, had a simple and sylph-like gmce about 
them; her veiy beauty (and she was wondronsly 
beautifii]), a refined and distingmsfaed chamcter. 
Alas, eren this lovely and gifM ereatiire was a 
snare to her weak, ambitious fisAer. He could 
not bear to think that she^ who seemed so pecu- 
liarly suited to add new grace and lustre to his 
noble race, should become the unknown wife of 
some Norwich tradesman. But Aymer was turned 
from his dangerous and idle dreams by the sud- 
denly increasing debUity of his young nephew^ 
After consulting many medicsl men, it was at last 
determined that Valentine Should accompany Us 
aunt and uncle to Bristol to drink the waters ; and 
to be placed there under the care of a celebrated 
physician. As the absence of Mr. Baldwyn and 
his wife from home was to be as short as possible, 
Lavinia was left at Norwich under the eare of an 
old and trusty servant. 

For the first few days of their journey the tra- 
vdlers met with no impediment Valentine waa 
in high spirits, and delighted with every thing hm 
saw. One evening twilight drew on unheeded aa 
they entered a thick wood near Maidenhead; the 
tfees on either side of the road interlaced tiuar 
braoches overhead, and added to the dusky i^oonu 
Mrs. Baldwyn became uneasy, and ei|>ressed some 
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fears that the l|U:exie8S oitke hour might he injurious 
to the health of Valentine, and her husband tnme4 
round to speajf. with their servant who had accom- 
panied them on horseback. He desired the man 
to ride forward and prepare for their reception at 
the inn, where they were to halt for the night 
The servant was scarcely out of sight when three 
men rushed from a thicket by the road-side, and 
0urroui)ded the carriage. The driver made but 
little resistazUf e, and in a moment the doors were 
forced open, And their property was demanded in a 
peremptory vc^e. It was refused by Mr. Baldwyn. 
A scuffle instantly ensued, during which sevenl 
firemrms were dischaiged, and Mr. Baldwyn and 
Valentine, still struggling with the robbers, sprung 
firom the carriage. Mrs. Baldwyn was dragged 
out, and received a violent blow on the head &om 
her faUL She knew not how long she Uy sense- 
less on the ground, when she opened hei eyes : as 
she lay she saw that two persons only were pre^ 
sent* Her blood froze vtdth horror at the scene 
she witnessed: one figure was bending over the 
other, ^d she heard the faint tones of Valentine'if 
voice; he seemed exhausted, but spoke tenderly. 
" laityou, uncle? and you are safe? How kind 
to think of me !** In a moment the . tone was 
changed to a shriek of tenror : << Ah ! what have 
you done ? crud ! cruel ! — I am dyin^-^ying^*-^" 
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The words were foIIowdlb^ri]ieatddmoMMb She 
CftQght the gleam of a naked wai^n in ha bqa- 
band's grasp; he plunged it again into the bodf oi 
his nephew ; she saw nothing, knew nodong moxe. 

Mrs. Baldwyn was roused to' cmiseiottsneas hy 
finding herself lifted from the ground bf her baa- 
band and several strangerB: they ware about to 
place her in the earriage— " Where am I ? what 
has happened ?** were her first words* ** Where is 
Valentine?" she cried with a louder vdce, as the 
recollection of what she bad witnessed rushed into 
her mind. She looked fot an answer to ^a&e 
around her: a frown was on her husband's brow; 
but at her repeated question, he replied in a smooth 
Yc&ce, ** Our poor nephew is no more ! he haa lost 
his life in this horrid attack." 

A coronei^B inquest was held upon die body of 
Valentine, and the verdict returned was, a charge 
of wilful murd^ against some person or persons 
unknown; not even the slightest sui^ician Hell 
upon the real murderer. Indeed Aymer himself 
had been wounded ; it was said by some, severely. 
The robbers were pursued in all directions, but all 
search for them proved vain. The mangled corpse 
was buried at Maidenhead, and a f^ days after 
the funeral Mr. Baldwyn and his wife proceeded 
slowly on their return home. Mrs. Baldwyn took 
advantage of the severe blow she had received on 
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faef heady. and begged tluat slie migbt be e^used 
speaking. Indeed, for some days Aymer appeared 
lit^ disposed to speak on any sulject $ but as the^ 
drew- nearer Norwicby to the astonishment and 
hoEEor of his wife, be began to speak with HUcon- 
^cealed satisfaetioi) of his plans for the future ; and 
when they reached home she perceived a look* too 
like a smile of triumph, pass over her husband's 
face, when he first beheld their own beautiful and 
healthy chihL 

It was some time before Constance was decided 
how to act in her difficult and wretched situation $ 
but at last she thought she saw before her the 
iwth in which her duty lay ; then humbly, but will- 
ingly she set forth to tread that holy path. Yet 
what were the feelings of the wife, the ivoman, I 
should say, the pure^ tender, timid woman i one of a 
peculiarly pure and delicate frame of mind ; on« who 
was wont to tremble at the bare mentioa of a tale of 
blood, to be obliged to live the constant companion 
of a murderer — of one whose hand she had herself 
seen raised above his helpless and expinng victimr-^ 
At all seascHifi, in all places, to be the nearest of all 
human beings to him — to lie beside him in a silent 
chamber all through the dark and dismal night— 'td 
bear, in her sleepless agony, his groans and mut* 
tered, unconnected words (words which she under- 
stood but too well) — to witness his sudden starts, 
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■ad to be grasped ooDTulrively during his broken 
dreams by the very haadslvhichy for a long, long 
time, she shuddered even to look upon. All €bia, 
and more than this (for who that had not< felt suek 
pangs conld describe themX was she foreed to 
sustain: and though some natural feelings revolted 
at the trial, all this no power on earth could have 
persuaded her to shun. It has been truly said, that 
one great crime in a person whom we love has less 
power to estrange the heart than a continued 811& 
cession of little slights and unkindnesses; and un- 
conscious as she was of this theory, the devoted 
wife yet felt its truth. Her guilty and wretc^ied 
husband had been ever kind, gentle, and attentive 
to her; and, in all her abhorrence for his crimen 
to deep^ fond, woman's love knew no change; 
nay, when years had past away, and he had giB» 
dually recovered much of his lost composure, and 
whea time had taken away the greenness of her 
own heart's wound, she often wept with pious 
•orrofw to observe the torpid slumbering of the 
caosdence, which had so tortured him at first, and 
die half wished even that her own nights of horror 
might return, so tiiat he mig^ be awakened to a 
eonviction of his real state, to repentance, to pnyer, 
to forgiveness. 

Not many months after the death of his nephew^ 
Aymer de Balwyn (iat he took hj» xeal name again) 
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gave up the busmess of a goldsmitb, and let\Tiiig 
Norwich proceeded with his wife and daughter to 
Londcm* He had soon manyinterviews with thoee 
in favour at court, and even with the king himself 
The fruit of those secret interviews vras soon made 
public^ when the Earl and Countess of Bavens. 
bourne, with their daughter the lovely Lady La- 
vinia de Balwyn, appeared at Whitehall. 

And now that Aymer had attained what he 
most ardently longed for, was he happy ? A theorist 
might answer ** No; he could not be happy;" 
but theorists are apt to make mistakes. Was he 
happy ? He certainly was not unhappy ; and if the 
world are right in giving the name of happiness to 
their usual enjoyments, Aymer was happy. With 
a levity perfectly natural to the human chamcter, 
he coidd now snatch away his thoughts firom all 
the troublesome whispers of memoiy and oon* 
science, and occupy his whole heart with worldly 
a&irs, and their grave or trifling vanities. Haft 
fine face and well*sh8ped jfignre were set oiF by all 
the accompaniments of his conscious superiority 
in rank — by a natural dignity of demeanour and 
graciousness of manner, which had not been so well 
suited to the foreman of a Norwich goldsmiths* 
by a noble but splendid simplicity of dress* In 
short, nothing seemed wanting to render Inm 
pqpuhiT with aUwho knew him. His hospitali^ 
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drew crowds to hi* mannoiit where entertainmento 
of prineely magnificenee made that hospitality 
doaUy charming. Then he poraeased that deli* 
cate epedes of humour which, if not as exeeUenty 
is ofteo ten times more agreeable than wit. Above 
ally every look, and word, and action was reined in, 
and guided, and managed with that fine and es* 
quisite tact which so few possess either by nature 
or by practice. 

'< But there is the first and fiiirest attraction I 
possess,** said Lord Ravensbonme to himself, as 
he threw a glad and rapid g^ce down the long 
and brilliantly lighted apartments, at the farther 
end of wliich he was standing. " There is the 
loadstar whidi draws hither even the homage of 
Toyalty.^ His fond admiring gaze rested upon her 
who approached, upon his young aiid lovely daugiw 
ter. How well her costly attice became her. In 
what rich fblds the soft and snow-white satin fell 
around her slender form. With what a pure and 
gleaming lustre shone the orient pearls upon her 
arms and bosom. How lightly, and yet in what a 
careless and clustering profusion, the dark tendrils, 
of her hair clung, as it were, lovingly, round the 
white brow and damask cheeks of the smiling and 
artless giil 

<* Father," she said, «< dear fiither, are you there ?" 
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and she sprung^ forward so fleetly that a little co-^ 
rooal of musk rosea wldch had been placed on one 
side of ber head fell to the ground. Her delighted 
filther was £sstening the flowers in her silken hair 
when Charies and the eourt were announced. 

At the present day» when we look back upon the 
abandoned court of Charles the Second, we look 
with an undazzled gaze. The pageant has passed 
away^-its royalty and rank, with all the glory of 
their earthly splendour^ts galaxy of exquisite 
beauty— all are in their grave ! And we turn away 
from the pages of Grammont, disgusted with ouiw 
selves, that even a style so inimitable should have 
detained the eye amid such a display of heart- 
sickening and contemptible profligacy. We forget 
with what a difierent efiect the enchantment miwt 
have worked upon those who lived when all that 
profligacy wore its most alluring aspect ; when the 
monarch himself held out the golden sceptre of his 
favour to lewd and unblushing prostitutes ; when 
lords and high-born dames proved false to all the 
virtues of their chivalry; and the worst examples 
of impiety, and adultery, and lasciviousneas were 
to be found among the highest in station roUnd the 
glorious^ I may almost say, the sacred, throne of 
Britain. 

But the countess ! — ^the pure, high-minded GoUp. 
stance !— -did she countenance, did she receive the 
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wanton beauties of the court ? Haw could she do 
otherwise, rituated aa she was? (at least so she 
said to herselC)- Her own queen could not forbid 
them her presence: her husband would hear no 
remonstrance on the subject She had almost de- 
termined to brave his anger, when the thought that 
her daughter would then appear without the pro- 
tection of her own mother drew her forth, with 
her aching heart, and her pale face, and her faint 
unreal smiles, into the midst of the thoughtless and 
licentious throng. She saw with hofror her young 
and pure-minded daughter exposed to the insidious 
flatteries of royal and noble debauchees, and the 
conversation of bold, bad women : and she felt, 
with truth, that such an atmosphere of folly and 
sin might work with a stow but certain power, till 
its corruption had sunk into the heart of her re- 
sistless child, and corrupted all its issues. 

Deeply and unceasingly she felt her wretched- 
ne8Si.~her need of wisdom, of guidance, of support ; 
and she did what every wife and every mother 
should do — she prayed deeply and unceasingly to 
the only friend whose ear was open to her faintest 
sighs, to whom alone she could tell out all her 
sorrows, and, above all, confide the grief which had 
well nigh broken her heart And what was the 
purport of her prayer ? — That of a true and heroic 
spirit Timid and feeble as she was in herself. 
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ibatf however heavy her onm suflfeiingB mighC be 
in this present worlds she might see her daughter 
preserved from sin, her husband brought to re- 
pentaaoe. Steadily and resolutely she put away 
from herself every temptation to indulge in the 
fiur, calm season of prosperity, and the apparent 
security of happiness^ She looked forward on- 
shrinkingly to the future^ and strove to be prepared 
for the misery, which she knew must come at hist, 
however unheeded or undreaded then. "When she 
looked upon the smiling faces of her thoughtless 
child, and of her guilty husband, the thought came 
over her, with insupportable agony, that she might 
never see their faces in eternal rest. She marked 
how gaily and how confidently they ventured almost 
to the vortex of licentious dissipation, and she only 
prayed the longer, the more fervently, for them, 
fearing lest they had forgotten or neglected to 
watch and to pray for themselves. 

Amox^ the few unforsaken habits of those days 
when Lavinia was the happy daughter of a Norwich 
tradesman, she had occasionally continued to go forth 
at an early hour on some errand of charity, among 
the houses of the poor and afflicted. One morning, 
having fatigued herself with paying an unusual num. 
ber of visits to her poor neighbours, she was hurrying 
past a door which she had frequently entered. The 
mistress of the hovel, an aged widow, saw her past, 
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•ad entreated her to return and speak tome wordtf 
of comfort to a diitncted creatoreb who liad been 
brouf^t thither in a dying ttaibt. Some dieadfiiA 
accident abe had met with in letoming from thd 
playhouae the night before; and she could not dia« 
oorer that the wretched creature had any home. 
As Lavinia entered the hooae, the doctor (who 
had been called in) came forth from the little bac^ 
room where the woman was lying, keeping iip « 
low and piteous moaning. The man spoke in « 
pompous, unfeeling manner of his misersble pa- 
tient; and Lavinia suspected, from what he said 
to her, that he had terrified the dying woman by 
harshly and suddenly acquainting her that he en- 
tertained no hope of her recovery. She was soon 
convinced of the truth of her suspicions, for scarcely 
had the door closed on him, when the woman called 
aloud, and with a voice almost frantic^ for some one 
to come and sit by her dying bed and comfort hen 
** I will come," said the kind-hearted girl, with a 
voice of soothing tenderness; and in a moment 
she was sitting by the bed-side, and the wretched 
woman had seized her hand in her burning gnup, 
while she burst out into louder and more passionato 
exclamations of despair^ 

<< What soft hand is this?** she said at last, «and 
who are you ? I cannot see your face, for my eyeii 
were too weak to bear the light, and they darkened 
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tke easeoiait for iiie;-«but who ue you? Your 
vmoe has a sweet sound to my ear, like one I have 
hemd beforsb IcanDOt teU where at present; for 
my head is all eonfused.*' 
« ^^ Qoi; ^]|Q X mQ . ^gu^ Y^ ^ know:** re* 

plied the gentle girl; ** but beUeve"*— and more ten- 
derly she pressed the burning hand that daiqwd her 
own-— « believe that J am a 6iend ! that I feel for 
your deplorable condition^ and will gladly bring 
you €very comfort in my power 1'* 

" Nay, but I wiU know who you are^*' cried the 
woman, with a wild shriek, suddenly and roughly 
disengaging her^hand; «don*t torment me thus; 
I want none of your relief — I will have no comfort 
from you* till I see your face. Ho! mistress 1" she 
called loudly to the old widow, '< throw back your 
cnrtains here, or I will rise and do so myself I 
must look upon the face of this young creature.*' 

^ No, no^ you need not undraw the curtains,* 
said Jjavinia, very mildly ; << there needed not all 
this violence. I am not so very anxious to conceal 
my name ; I am Lavinia de Balwyn, daughter to 
the Earl of Ravensboume. Do you know me ?" 

. ** Know you!** cried the woman, in a deep sullen 
voice; "know you! ay, that I do! and but toQ 
well I and I never wish to see. your face again ! 
I hate you ! Leave me to die as I am !.^nly do, 
do leave me I" 

o 
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LftTima, waaginto wliat« state the poor wretch 
had woifced herself, rase up instanUy, and quitted 
the room. << lean do nothing for this poor woman, 
whose conduct is indeed full of m^tery to me,** 
she remaiked to the old widow : << I oannot account 
for her dislike and hatred to me; but she is in an 
awful state f and since I cannot pray with her, I 
may ptay for her. Do you. go to her; she may 
soon become more reasonable. I will remain here, 
and in a little whUe you can come and tell me 
what I shall send you for her.** 

The poor widow declined going to the sick 
woman : but, leaving Laviuia in the outer room, 
she said that she would take advantage of her stay, 
to go and ask a neighbour to come and keep her 
company in her attendance on her hapless guest. 
When Lavinia vras left alone, trembling, she could 
not resist praying for the soul ofthe woman, who 
bad so rudely and wantonly reviled her; but soon 
she was surprised to hear the sound of weeping, 
and a voice of humble, but passionate earnestness, 
entreating her foigiveness. She found the wretched 
woman an altered creature. Exhausted, she fell 
back upon her pillow, as Lavinia entered, but she 
strove to raise herself again, and besought her 
to stay and hear her; for she had much to say to 
her. « I lay,*' she said, « peeping through the half 
open door at you — I saw you kneeling, and a look 
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opon your fiace, so like my own, lost, murdered 
child, that all my wicked hatred passed away. It 
was just so, just with your sweet imiocent look, 
that he used to kneel beside me, when I was a 
happy mother. Oh ! is it possible that I have ever 
been, what I then was ; and can be, what I now 
am ! Do not go,'* she said, after a long pause ; ** I 
am the mother of your cousin, Valentine Bal>vyn, 
that poor child whom they found murdered in the 
wood near Maidenhead; but why do I speak of 
myself? — ^it is of you that I would speak : I may 
befriend you, wretch as I am ! The Lord *** has 
paid particular attentions to you ! Nay, do answer 
me ! pray, answer me ! I may seem impatient, but 
I am in earnest with you ! God knows, I have 
now your happiness at heart !" 

** I have received attentions from Lord •**.'* 

** You do not love him — ^you will never marry 
him ; and this you have told him 7" 

" I have," replied Lavinia. 

** And yet you have laughed with him, and 
allowed him a licence which might have misled a 
better man I" 

Lavinia felt the hot blood mount to her temples, 
-^she hesitated ; but, at length, in a low and fal- 
tering voice, replied, " What you say is aU true- 
perfectly true !" 

o2 
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" And this erening the king gives a splendid 
entertainment in honour of yourself." 

«<Hedoc8r 

*' Welt then, this evening has been fixed upon 
to decide your &te. A plan is laid to cany you 
joff as you are returning from WhitehalL You 
know the story of Lord Rochester and his poor, 
injured bride; such may be your story, for Lord 
**** will stop at nothing till he has foiced you 
to become his wife, and has thus secured the 
wealth of a rich and titled heiress. Would you 
know how I heard this? I will confess J heard it 
from a low fellow, a lacquey, one of those to be 
employed in the plot this evening. The man is in 
the confidence of his lord; and last. nighty at the 
playhouse, he told me all was decided on. I have 
long known him, and have been for weeks no 
stranger to the intentions of his master; but I 
hated you and yours, for your father always op*, 
posed my marriage with his brother, and I rejoiced 
in any scheme which might lead to the ruin of 
his best and dearest hopes." Lavinia was deeply 
shocked; she sat down beside the bed, and, turn- 
ing away her &ce, wept bitterly. << Ah, ray poor, 
young lady t" said thc^ sick woman, gently drawing 
away the curtain which concealed Lavinia fi»m her 
view; *' hear me say a few more words* I am » 
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vile, hardened creature now, but still a woman, 
and was once as young and innocent as you are 
now. Are you not doing just as I did? are you 
not trifling, and playing with danger? are you 
not gay, and thoughtless, and self-confident? — 
Women as noble and beautiful as yourself have 
met with even a more fearful fall than mine — ^have 
been, if it were possible, even more miserable! 
more utterly lost!" Here, with a deep, heart- 
broken sigh, the poor woman seemed to fiall into 
a sad depth of thoughtfulness, and after staring 
almost vacantly upon Lavinia for some seconds, 
she seemed even to forget of what she vras speak- 
ing, and sunk quietly back upon her pillow. 

I never heard how the Lady Lavinia escaped 
from the plot which had been laid to carry her off, 
when returning from the palace; but I believe that 
circumstances were brought to light which plainly 
proved the usefulness of the warning she had re- 
ceived. I well know, that from the day when 
she conversed with the dying mother of her cousin 
Valentine, she was ever distinguished by a dis^ 
creetness, which might almost have been termed 
singular in the licentious court of Charles, and 
among the many females there of dazzling beauty, 
but (with a few sweet and rare exceptions) of vain 
and wanton carriage. 

Constance had heard from her daughter of the 
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State of extreme danger in wbich her rister-in-law 
was lying, and she lost no time in tisiting her in 
her affliction. Her mild and judidous attentions 
won upon the dying woman, and she could scarcely 
bear to lose sight of her, till she closed her eyes in 
their last sleep. 

During her attendance on the wretched woman, 
she had gained from her the knowledge of a cir- 
cumstance, the effect of which she could no^ resist 
trying on her husband. She had some hope that 
he might be led by it to see by what a misemUe 
delusion he had been led on to crimen and how ufl^ 
less to his own ends had been the scheme which 
had not stopped even at murder in its accomplish- 
ment. ** I have been attending on the deathbed of 
our poor nephew's mother," said Constance. Her 
lord started, and looked up astonished ; for she had 
not spoken of the wretched woman before. She 
then mentioned the manner in which Lavinia had 
first seen her, and entered upon a detailed account 
of the several interviews in which they had met 
At last she said very quietly, " The poor woman 
confessed to me that she had deceived us all in her 
marriage with your elder brother. Her son, had 
he lived, possessed no legal right to the title and 
estates of his father. She was the wife of another 
person at the very time she married your brother^ 
and her first and real husband is now alive*" 
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" Ha! — What do yon tell me?" cried Aymer; 
03, trembling with esgemefls, he seized her band, 
and Itxdced Btead&stly in her face, as if to read 
there agsdn what she }i«d declared to him. "What! 
and Volenluie might have lived, and all had still 
been mine! and I knew it not 1 Fool ! wretched 
fool that I was !»— He stopped aU at once: it 
Btrack him that be bad aiud too much. With a 
forced, unmeaning smile, and with a softer voice, 
he repeated, " Fool that I was, to be so duped in 
that felae marriage! — I meant— 1 said" — 

CMistance rose up, la^r^i she must leave him ; 
she had promised her daughter to walk with her. 
In fact, she was shocked to see her husband's 
guilty confusion. She had swd enough — sbe left 
the words to work. 

For days, for weeks Aymer appeared an altered 
person. He heard not when spoken to ; and when 
he replied, his answers were often unconnected with 
the question put to him. In the midgi: of some 
lively discourse he would fell into a fit of murang 
till bis sighs checked the laughter of those around 
hio). But gradually his mind recovered its usual 
tone. He reasoned with himself on his security 
fiom discovery. He felt aad hugged that security, 
ftngot his fcars,*and returned with his whole heart 
to his dreams of vain ^ory. Again be looked 
round with a glad and satisfled geae upon his fair 



( 
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pofisesgioDSy upon hu beautiful and accomplisfaed 
Lavinia, and be believed bimaelf bappy* 

It was about tbis time tbat tbe Lady Lavinia 
receiTed proposals of mairiage from a young noble- 
man, one of tbe most distinguisbed^ as well by 
rank as by bis own personal qualities, in tbe wbole 
kingdom. No impediment presented itself to tbe 
marriage. Lavinia and ber parents were daily more 
deligbted witb tbe conduct and manners of tbe 
Duke of R . Even Constance forgot awbile 
ber deep sorrows in tbe bappiness of ber innocent 
and beloved cbild. 

Lord Ravensboume bad seldom visited tbe fine 
€Ad seat of bis family in Devonsbire, but be now 
gave orders to bave tbe most sumptuous prepoca- 
tions made tbere for tbe Lady Lavinia*s roaniage, 
and be then set off for bis castle witb his wife and 
daughter, and a numerous retinue. They were 

soon followed by the young Duke of R , and 

by many of their gay and noble fiiends» who bad 
promised to be present at tbe wedding. 

The nuptial-day was fixed, and till then a suc- 
cession of splendid entertainments were daily giv^ 
to their guests and the surrounding neighbourhood. 

" My mother looks very grave this evening," 
said Lavinia to ber fiither. « I fear tbat some- 
thing has occurred to distress ber. Do inquire, 
my dearest father.** 
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** Constance, we are very anxious about you 
here," said Lord Ravensboume, speaking across 
tile table to Ms wife. ** Lavinia thinks you look 
unusually grave on this, the eve of her marriage.^ 

<< And surely it would not be unusual for a mo- 
ther to look grave," replied the lady, ** who is about 
to part with her beloved child; but I will forget 
my own sorrows. I was not thinking of them. I 
was anxiously observing the strange and hectic 
colour on Lavinia's cheek. Surely, my love, you 
must perceive it. I fear our late festivities have 
been too much for her strength, and that to-day 
especially she has over-exerted herself." 

** Oh, my own mother ! I am quite well, I do 
assure you, I am,*' replied the Lady Lavinia, and 
she smiled sweetly and tenderly on her mother ; 
" and as for my cheeks, I, too, may say, it would 
not be so very unusual for a maiden to blush 
deeply on the day before her manriage." 

" Indeed," said her &ther, interrupting her, ** it 
was but a few minutes since that I was speaking 
of this beautiful colour (and he fondly patted with 
his fingers his daughter's glowing cheek) to the 
duke, and we both agreed that we had never seea 
Lavinia look so well as she does to-night." 

That night, however, when all were retired to 
rest, a slight form, all clad in whitei glided into 
the chamber of Lord and Lady Bavensboume, and 
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Stood at the foot of their bed» while a voicey wHch 
they recognized to be that of their daughter, im- 
plored them, with fiunt and mournful tones, to rise 
and come to her assistance* The affiighted mother 
was the first to spring up, and she soon discovered 
how dreadfully her fears were realized. The Lady 
Lavinia had scarcely laid her head upon her piUow, 
and sunk into a gentle doze, when she was awakened 
by the blood rising up in her throat till it half 
choked her, and then gushing like a flood from 
her mouth and nostrils. With some difficulty she 
had reached her parent's chamber, which opened 
to her own dressing-room, and ere she could reply 
tO^ her mother^ anxious questions, she had fiunted 
hom weakness in her arms. 



« And this is the end of all my hopes ! Would 
that I had never seen the light, since this day of 
vengeance has come upon me at last !" 

Who would have recognized the pale, haggard 
msOf thus speaking to himself as he paced a 
gorgeous but empty saloon, his dress neglected and 
disordered, his hand twisted in his tangled hair, 
who would have recognized the courtly, smiling 
Earl of Bavensboimie 7 

*< I know it," he said almost fiercely, as the door 
of the apartment waa thrown open, and his wifie 
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■ppeared. " You are come — I Icnon what jcni are 
come to tell me ! you need not speak it— she i* 
' dead!" 

" She is not dead," replied the lady, with a vwm 
and manner expressive of b heavenly calmness: 
« Be comforted, my poor huaband, my own best 
beloyed Aymer! She cannot recover— we camiot 
rarpect her recovery — you know we cannot; but 
she IB not dead; she would have you come to ber 
— ehe Bends me for you now." And who would 
have thought that she who bore herself with such a 
gentle but digniiied composure, with a countenance, 
notwithstanding its extreme poleneas, so full of 
hope and sweet unearthly peace — who would hare 
thoi^ht (hat she had been lately the timid, trem. 
bling, mournful Iiody Ravenaboume ? one whose 
very erailes had often made othen melancholy. 

The manner of the eflri changed at once as he 
entered the apartment of hie daughter. He seemed 
quite overcome by a more than woman's tenderness. 
He sunk down on hia knees before her, and took 
both her pale bands in his, and looked up in her 
Hce BO piteously, and addressed her with such 
moving words, that his wife could not reBtrun ber 
tears, as she entreated Urn to ttse. '■ My dear 
husband !" she exdumed, " would you hasten our 
sweet child's departure? You know how soon the 
fearful bleeding will return, should her feelings be 
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thus tried* Ah '"she thought within herself, as, di^ 
regaiding her entreaties, he selfishly called apoa his 
child-— his only, and his darlii^ child— not to die-— 
not to leave her wretched, broken-hearted &ther ! 
** Ah, my pocnr, gmlty husband ! had you felt pity, 
when a young and helpless child, one who looked 
up to you as his fiither, lay dying beneath your cruel 
hand) you mi^t not have brought these heavy judg-* 
ments on our head.** 

But the Countess was still more affected, when 
LAvinia, fondly throwing her arms round her &* 
ther's necky whispered, in a voice scarcely audible^ 
** There is one fiivour I have to ask you, would 
you grant it?" 

'* O my child! my sweet, my only child! tell 
me at once," he cried eagerly; •< for I cannot say 
how readily, how gladly, I grant whatever you may 
ask!** 

** 'Tis but a simple request I would make, one 
easily p^ormed, though of deepest importance to 
me. Bring to me the Book of God, and (as the 
last fiivour you can grant me) read and explain 
to me the words of life.** Aymer hesitated; he 
would have excused himself but Lavinia looked 
him gravely in the faee^ and, with a manner at onoe 
tender and solemn, exclaimed, " Nothing else can 
give me comfort, therefore I am sure you will not 
refuse me. Dear, dear fiither ! it has only just oe« 
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curred to me, tliat for years, during our long dreain 
of vanity and splendour, you have never (as you 
were wont to do in our humbler, happier days), you 
have never instructed me from the pure wisdom of 
these sacred pages, I wish, once before I die, to 
hear you read and speak to me just as you did then. 
Thank you, thank you," she said, and smiled, as her 
£»ther took the bible from a table near her. 

*< Where shall I read to you, my poor child ?" he 
9aid mournfully. 

*' Where, where? Do you remember the part 
you last read to us, to Valentine^ I mean, and my- 
self, a few days before that fearful journey from 
which my poor cousin never returned ? Are you in 
pain, father, for you look very ill?** 

** No, my child,** he replied, « I am quite well ; I 
am only waiting for you to tell me where to read." 

" That evening-Ut was one Sabbath evening," 
she said thoughtfully, ** now I recollect, you read 
to us that striking parable, in which our Lord God 
compares himself to a householder, who planted 4i 
vineyard, and let it out to husbandmen, and sent lus 
servants, after he had departed into a far country, 
that they might receive the fruits of it; but those 
wicked husbandmen ill-treated, and even killed his 
servants, as often as he sent them. You had so 
plain and simple a way of explaining the holy 
words,— I could so easily understand, from what 
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70a told me, how dicMe iU-tretted tervaotsTewiiilile 
die propbets aud holy men whom the Lord has tent 
in old times to warn and to conrcrt a wicked worid ! 
Bttt you dwelt chiefly upon the latter part of the 
affecting story, the love of God, in sending his own 
Son, in the hope that mankind wonld at least v&> 
verenoe him; and you remarked how wantonly, 
how impiously savage was their conduct towards 
the unoffending and holy Lamb of Grod, to whom 
no reverence was shown, but who was brutally and 
crueUy slain ! < We should feel h<Nrror-struck,* you 
said, < were we to hear of such a story as that which 
our Lord relates, actually occurring in these times : 
if, when a householder sent his son to receive what 
was due to him from his estates, the tenants of 
that property were to say among themselves. This 
is the heir ! come, let us kill him, and let us seize 
on his inheritance ; and if they were to put into 
execution their cruel threat •* " 

Lavinia stopped. For some moments her h^ 
tiler's face had been turned away; but now his hand, 
which was clasped in hers, felt suddeidy so cold and 
dammy, and his whole person shook so violently, 
that she became seriously alarmed : << Oh ! my 
dearest &ther,'* she said, '*• how could you conceal 
it ? I said you were ill ! I knew you were ! Dear 
mother, he is very ill !** 

^ I shall be better soon," he said, in a low hollow 
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tone ; and, rising up, he waved his hand to his 
wife, as if to bid her not to follow him, and walked 
alowly from the room-. — 

We . look upon that part of the story of De Rand 
as awfully dreadful, i^ere he is described while in 
the midst of his career of unbridled wickedness, as 
seeking the chamber of his mistress— of her whom 
he had left in the freshness of youth and beauty, 
and finding, in a deserted and silent room, the 
palUd corpse of her he loved, laid out for burial 
in the garments of the grave; but surely a scene 
of more deep and dreary wretchedness opened 
slowly upon Aymer Balwyn. He had stopped not 
even at murder in the attainment of his object ; 
and he had surmounted every difficulty. All his 
fears had fled away, and the full completion of his 
every hope was even in his giasp; so he had 
thought; but he found a shadow which faded, 
and faded away as he gazed upon it. His Lavinia, 
his beautiful, his titled daughter, stood at last 
on that pinnacle of earthly grandeur and distinc- 
tion for which his proud ambition had' designed 
her; and he had begun to laugh within himself— 
to applaud his reckless daring, to congratulate his 
wisdom on its glorious success. In the midst of 
his exultation he was called to watch beside her 
dying couch, to behold her health and beauty gra- 
dually withering away, and the grave yawning to 



reoeivfl the Yietim ivUclif day by day, im gUdingr 
fieom her firther'0 afiBk-^^ 

fioon after the mignifilMRt fimeMl df Ihe Lady 
Lftvink de Balwyii, lier parents, the Eail «9d 
CooBteM of jRavMuboonie,' quitted their ftaiiiy 
seat^andretuinedto Lendoik The «aii gndMyy 
i»gnk into n dejected atMe of qpifka^ and aeened 
daily to lose lua health and strongth. He appeared 
to thoee who bad known him before hie dai^hter*s 
death to have become suddenly an old and SnfirBi 
men of altered character and habits. 

It was about two years after his grievous losa, 
when he was beginning to recover some sUght por- 
ti(m of hi/9 former health and spirits, that a meflSego 
was biought him from a prisoner in Newgate -(a 
noted felon, whose execution for murder was to take 
place in a few days), an earnest entreaty that he 
might have a private interview with the earl, having 
something to communicate to him before he died. 
At first the earl declared that he could not poembly 
comply with the man*s request; but after some de- 
liberation, and at the anxious request of his wifie, 
he went Painfully his conscience smote him as 
he entered the walls of the prison ; and as he passed 
along he half expected the gates to roll back upon 
their harshly-grating hinges, and shut him in, a 
convicted murderer. He shuddered with horror 
as he looked cound upon the prisoners^ and heard 
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the dunking of their fetters, and felt that lie 4e» 
served to be chained and turned in among theBi» 
ratiier than to be received ^th the bowtf and eb» 
swpdoiis courtesy of the jailor and turnkeys who 
attended on him. At length #ie door of the con- 
demned cell was thrown open, and in another mo* 
ment he was alone, and locked in, with its wretched 
inmate. The day was dark and wintry, and the 
jailor had left a lamp i^n the only taUe in the 
imseiable celL By the red light Aymer now per* 
ceiyed the prisoner. He came forward, heavily, 
inmed, and respectfully begged him to sit down. 

" It was kind of you to come and see me^'* 
said the man, <<for now I shall not die quite so 
wretched as I might hare done had you refused to 
visit me. I am speaking, I believe, to the Earl of 
Ravensboume ?" ! 
** You are," replied Aymer. 
** And once«-some years ago*»you were known 
as Mr. Baldwyn?" 
« Yes." 

** Do you' remember a certain evening in Sep- 
tember, about the year IG— ? Do you remember 
a wood near Maidenhead, and a murder committed 
there?** 
*^ I do^" said Aymer, faintly. 
^ And the murderer l-..** 
'< You speak very strangely !" ezdaimed Aymer, 

p 



pidnn durted attdai Ids niod^ tiuife dw faritontr 
mi^ ]iave HiiBed^i in intoe almost inpossiUe 
maimcE^ • kaowMge oilakkgoS^U A^iuUtjisonr 
sdence is alii»]» o^esed to the most liiiNBSOBriile 
fears and sasfnciona ! 

<< Hear nie imty'* oontuiiied the aaaOf ^if ]Km can 
listen with padenee to muh aviUaia. • I wcUloiew 
hov deeply I have weonged you; but hear mj^cfok' 
festion, and say that, for the Son of Qod*A-ad(ey 
you pardon me." Aymer began to- bseathe agiMW' 
He peioeived that he had nothing to liear fiumftny 
thing the man mi^ rewaL *' The muideier was 
never taken; but I am the man ; and the fcni^ 
found in the body of your child was mine. .1 hwre 
been a fiUher^** said the man, in a stifled Yoice^ 
« and I have often thought what your feriiagps most 
have been when you saw your only son bntchefed 
so cruelly befiire your eyes. But, indeed, when I 
and my comrades attadced you, we had no idea of 
murder. The resistance we met with inour at- 
tempt at robbery piovcdced me to strike;- yet had 
I known the tender age of the poor |oung.geBtle» 
man, I would not have ii^nred hmi. As it loas^ 
till I heard of his death, I had no idea that death 
had followed my blow. I had a oonteed, and^ as 
it proved, a fidse impression that I had wounded 
you in the arm." 



[ 
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All thelime te mm was fepettking^ Aymer sait in 
speeeU^ss tenor, eonflcteaee-0tri<toi» and fearing 
lest a word or a look should betmy Mm. The man 
attnboted- his disturtied appteianoe to the excess 
of ii^ giie^aa^ in a laHeciiig toiie» he addecl« *< O 
my lord ! can you pardon such a guilty wretch ? 
Can • Either forgive- the mimlerer of his scm ?"~ 
Aymer now clearly pereeiYed the mistake the man 
had.made^ but he had not the heart to set him. 
xigfat.*-« Answer ale but itn one word^-one ' yes V '* 
the man exdaimedt more fervently. 

Aymer repeated the word *^ Yes/' and rose up ;. 
but lite man had fldlen at his feet, and there^ burst- 
ing into tear% he poured forth thanks and blessingK 
upon hinu 

** This is unmanly, perhaps/' cried the poor pri- 
soner, rising npt, as A^mes moved towards the door, 
<^but my heart seems all .melted within me now. 
God Uess you, my lord ! you have done me a great 
kindness in. coming; and now I shall feel satisfied 
that, when 1 am gone^ no su^ioion will ever iall 
upon another pearsoni no innocent man will be 
accused as the murderer of your son.* — >->" 

It was past nadni^^ on the same evening when 
the interview of which I have just spoken took 
place at Newgate that the Earl of B&veftsbounie 
me up ftom hia bed. > He had lain wi^e awake 
and restless for hours ; he could lie no longer. His 

p2 
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erer wstefaftil and fender wife ww iiKBtantly at laaa 
«[de. She knew not tb^ natufe <oi the coniDumi- 
e*tion wbieh liad been made to hiBi ;' but the sob* 
J>ected, from bis look aoid manner, that he had 
suffered, and vna stiffeiirig, deeply and dicadfolly; 
^ Whither are you going? what are yoti aboot to 
do?" she inquired, as hit hastily thretr on vome 
of his clothes, preserving all the while a gloomy 
silence. He replied not— 4e noticed her not* Slie 
seized his arm, and, with a Toioe of deeinon and 
authority, repeated her ^uestion% and bade him 
answer to thenu 

<< I am going,** he said at length, with a low, deep 
roice, fixing his eyes on her wildly, ** to Newgafi^— 
to the gallows— to hell !" The pious and fiiithfid 
wife had long been prepared for such a scene; slie 
bad expected a severe trial, and bad prayed niw 
ccasingly for presence of mind, and imdom^ mad 
power, to fcMl her duty. 

^ Tell me at onee," she said, with a calm, qaiffi 
voice, and a searching and unshrinkkig look; ** tell 
me the meaning of this phrenaied conduct?- what 
have you done? what do you fear?" 

" You Mdll know in time,** he muttered 

** If in time,*' she replied firmly, ^ why nol now 
-^at once? Nay, answer me; i will take nodeniaL 
O my dear husband ! have at least some pity upoA 
me, a long-tried Mend, a faithful, loving wife. Do 
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not break my heut by diis stlenoe ; you are all the 
worid to me; nothing you can tell me could make 
me look unkindly upon you ; — though, for my very 
ioudety about you now, you can frown bo darkly 
upon me as you da Dearest, kindest Aymer ! 
husfamd of my youth ! companion of my life T she 
continued, falling down before him» and tenderly 
dasping his knees^ as she looked up into his face ; 
^ need I repeat it : nothing you could tell me would 
dose this heart ' against you. Were you a muxr 
derer, agailty, Uood-stained murderer, sdU I could 
dai^ these dear hands as fondly as I do now ! still 
I could — " 

Ayraer stooped down, ere she could say more, 
and at once whispered in her ear — ** What, if I am 
a murderer? Constance! I confess lam one; I 
am die guilty, blood-stained murderer of my poor 
brother's oiily child!** He spoke slowly ; the words 
seemed to escape reluctantly, against their vnJl, 
from his lipe. He expected that she would shrink 
from him, that her blood would be frozen and 
curdled with horror. She did drop his hands from 
hers, and she rose up, but only to throw herself on 
his bosom, to draw his arms more and more closely 
round her, and to weep there like a little child. 
<< O my poor, wretched Constance!" he cried at 
length, <* how is this ? why do you not spurn me. 
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or fly from me, or cttrseme? for wbat dse do I 
deserre? Why is not your lieart broken? ymu 
kind, pioni heart" 

« Becftiue," tbe nid, gently diMngagiag IteAself 
from Us anni, but' ttiU dinging to hiai^ ttitt- re- 
garding fafan with looks of the geotteit torier* 
ness ; *< because, for yesito and years* I have newr 
kno^ii sud& a momene of happiness a»1liis i Be^ 
cause at last I see myprayers are sKoepledf yon are 
no longer a hardened eriminaL Yon knrar it n<tt, 
and, but for this confession, yon had never knami 
it: but on that bonid night, when yon forgot even 
the eye of God then fixed upon you, then alandid 
these eyes bdiold your crime. Alas!, yen know not 
what I haTO suffered {-—not when I saw you sreep 
over the lifeless body.of our own sweet dnl4 but 
when I knew that guilt was firtgotten, niMiBie 
slumbered, your conscienee was seared, your Ood 
tmheeded, that even the tonsenls of hell wcranot 
dreaded r 

** But what a wondronaloTe has yours been ever 
since to me !" he said, his eyes fixed g^bsonnly on 
the ground* 

« What a natural love ! yon sheold sqr. Coidd 
any crime of yoors make me forget your kandneas, 
your unvaried gentleness, and nffisction to me ^ 

« But now,** he said, suddenh-rusBtt kis 
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** now wliat rem«n& for me to do, l)ut to giv4 my- 
lelf up to justice to suffer willingly on the scaffold 
for my infamous crime ?'* 

Oonstaace did no( make use of any wild and 
piftsionate entreatiea: she said, genUy, but firmly, 
''.Bdieitt ne, my own husband! I am, I hope, 
aibave making yoi^ persuading you, to any conduct 
eontrafyiO'the will of God; and if I saw that the 
path of duty led you to the scaffold, thither would 
I go widi you at once. Had the poor wretch whom 
•yoB visited in prison been condemned as the mur<» 
derer of yonr nephew, and could the sacrifii^e of 
yo«r li&laive sanred a guiltless man, I would have 
had yoa go and make, in public, fiill confession of 
.yo«r guilt; but it has been wisdy ann«ged, that 
no confession of the robbery in Maidenhead thicket 
has been made by that man to any one but yourself; 
and «ertain]bf the judgment passed on him by the 
law was not firom any knowledge of his supposed 
guilt in the murder of that hapless chiM. heave 
the event of every thing in higher handfi ..eren in 
the hands of IBm who doomed not even Oain, the 
first murderer, to death. My husband! do you 
think I could bear to see you suddenly cut off, with 
yoiff sins rather despaired of than repented over, 
when a season seems yet allowed for repwtance, 
and fidth, and prayer r* 

" You speak of Cain,** he said; "but would it 
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not be better to die tt once, tkuL to grander, a 
hardened and deapahiag wretch, ae be did» orer the 
earth?* 

« You cannot know that he was never brought 
to repentance," ehe replied at once ; ^ his last hoori 
are involTed in mysteiy to us : but who shall pre- 
sume to say that you are doomed never to know 
the comfort that follows a true repentance? Is it 
not as impious to believe tiiat God viU not Ibrgive 
a repentant sinner, as it is impious to esqpect hi 
wiU forgive a bold and hardened sinner<^one who 
goeth on still in his wickedness ? Surely it is not 
your present miserable and contrite state that woidd 
call down upon you the display of his vengeance. 
It is when the wicked man is careless and fuigetfiil 
of his guilt that the sentence comes forth from His 
presence^ * Thou shalt surely die !* but He is ever 
ready to say, as He did to the conscience-smitten 
David, when he cried out, ' I have sinned against 
tiie Lord }* < The Lord hadi put away thy sin— for 
when the wicked man tumeth away from the 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that 
which is lawful and rights he shall save his soul 
alive.* •* 



1 have now told you all that I know of the 
history of the Earl of Ravensboume. I can only 
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tdd, that the last peer of that onee illiistrious &- 
niily is reported to have died at Florence in t^ 
early part of the reign of James the Second. 



** We must reafly have soikie musac- to compose 
our spirits after tUs long and dismal stoiy," es- 
claimed Lney; « infinitely more dismal than niy 
tale txf < Patience;' for there is not a pleasant end»> 
ingy not my elear simset after the day. of clouds and 
storm* Thank yon, dear Clarice; how 8weeti.7 
those few tinkling chords sound as you just touch 
the instrument** < ' -^ 

^ And you should thank my brother," said atmt 
Amabel, « for he has put a noble log on the fio^ 
and set the whole room in a glow of light and 
warmth. Well, dear Marmadiike ! you. must ea^ 
cuse me/* she added, ** but I must say, I do not 
admire these tales all about murder, and imaes^ 
and Newgate. They may be yery £ne, butr om 
meets with enough that is melancholy in real li^ 
without stepping into the world of imagination» 
, to see some horrid tragedy performed there^'* ■■ /> 

« Excellent theory, though somewhat threadbare, 
aunty," cried Harry Fairfax; <<yet, indeed, it is not 
a little amusing to hear you talk so gravely of 
one*s meeting with enough that is melancholy in 
real life, while your dear happy face and your 
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pretty little round figure beai anqtle tefitunony to 
the fact that you have kmnmnothing, or next to 
notfaingi of misery or ^ carking eare.' " 

« Really, Mister Henry/' i[0piied the lady, bri- 
dling, ^ you are premuning to speak of what you 
know but very little. Perhaps I have bad my 
trials and my disappointments^ su^h as young per* 
sons meet witl^. in my youth* aa we|l aa others. I 
would have you to know I have met with as pretty 
a share of delicate distresses as a maiden need 
meet with. Your manner of speaking is not as 
handsome as it might be, and the leflections you 
are jdeased to cast upon my not baying pined 
away, and fretted myself to a shadow* m%ht have 
been spared. But I will say no mtoe. You were 
always a piekle* You never treated me with half 
the respect shown by some persons. Gome, pray 
don't reply. Indeed you must not go on talking 
in this way. There is your dear little wife waiting 
to begin her songt I am sure she would not have 
spoken in sudi an unhandsome manner— .1 beg 
you 'U be sHent. Known notbiag of npsery, in- 
deed ! more than many I could mention !" 



S( 
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A LOVER'S SONG. 

You are very lovely, lady I 

Soft and fisdr your skin ; 
Beauty's pencil has been there, 
Blen^ng colours &esh and rare ; 

Is all fair within? 
Yes; that blush, with modest glow, 
Sweetly tells what I would know. 

You are very gentle, lady I 

Humble and discreet. 
Let not words of artless praise 
Kindle anger in your gaze. 

Praise is not unmeet. 
When the lip of truth doth find 
Language for th' approving mind. 

You are very dear, sweet lady ! 

Will you hear my suit? 
Honest is my love, and pure. 
Lasting while my days endure ; 

Why are you so mute ? 
Ah ! you smile, and blush, and sigh, 
Ido ask no more reply. 

** And after the * Lover's Song,* " said Grace, 
comes another, just put into my hand, by whom 
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I may not tell, caUed the * Hiubud's Song.' Will 
joii sing it, Clarioe?* 

'< Oh ! no, no^ dear Gfacey ! pray, sing it your- 
self. Really,** she continued, peeping oyer, and 
readily the few first words, *' this is too serious a 
ditty, too near the truth, for an old married woman 
to sing*" 

THS HUSBAND'S SONO. 

My gentle wife, bdiere me, 
I never meant to grieve thee ; 

With that cruel scorn, 

On thy red lip worn. 
No longer, sweet! receive me. 

Ah, no ! you are not weeping, 
Though your fiuse still cover'd keeping. 

For no tear-drops fall 

Through your fingers small. 
But one bright eye thence is peeping. 

Still, stiU, this coldness wearing ! 
With each wi^rward humour veering! 

Well, frown as you will, 

1 11 remember still 
Your smiles, when nought was cheering. 

Tears to mine eyes had started— 
Seeming friends had departed.^ 
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Then, smQing and cidm, 
Thy gweetnesswas bolm 
To one nigph brokcn-h«Brted. 

« And now,** said Lady Clarice, wheni the song 
was ended, " now, Hairy, let us hear yoor song. 
You have been idle hitherto; you have neither 
written, nor read, nor swig for our amusement** 

<' Come, Harry,** said the knight, « I did not 
know before that you were a soog-writer ; but let us 
hear you, boy. I suppose you sing withont music. " 

« *Ti8 a rude, old ditty,** replied Harry, " and 
full of faults in the metre ; but you shall hear it.** 

A CHRISTMAS SONO. 

Come, help me to raise 

Loud songs to the praise 
Of good old English pleasures; 

To the Christmas <^er, 

And the foaming beer. 
And the buttery*s solid treasures ; 

To the stout siurloii^ 

And the rich spiced wine. 
And the boar's head grimly staring ; 

To the frumenty. 

And the hot mince^pie, 
Which all folks were for sharing ; 
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To the holly ittd bay. 

In their graoB amf » 
Spread orer tltt waBftand dbhes. 

To the swinging sup 

Of the waanll cup^ 
With its toasted hcaltha and wishes. 

To the honest Uias 
Oftheheartfkiss^ 
Where the mistletoe was swinging; 
When the bcny white 
Was chdmed hf right. 
On the pale green hnmcbes elinging; 

When the warm blush came 

From a guiltless shame^ 
And the lips, so bold in stealing, 

Had never broke 

The vows they spoke. 
Of truth and manly feeiing : 

To the story told 

By the gossip old» • 
0*er the embers dimly glowing ; 

While the pattering sleet 

On the casement beat. 
And the Uaet was hoarsely blowing. 
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To the tuneful wait 

At the mansion gate. 
Or the glad, sweet voices blending, 

When the carol rose^ 

At the midnight's dose. 
To the sleeper's ear ascending. 

To all pleasant ways, 

In those ancient day8» 
When the good folks knew their station ; 

Whien God was feai'd. 

And the king reyered, 
Bj the hearts of a grateful nation : 

When a fiithei'fl will 

Was sacred stiU, 
As a law, by his children heeded ; 

And none could btook 

The mild, sweet look^ 
When a mother gently pleaded *. 

When the jest profiBne 

Of the light and vain 
With a smile wasnerer greeted ; 

And each smooth pretence, 

By plain good sens^ 
With its true desert was treated. 
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** A little farther onward." 



^^ Do 700 ranieiilMr m]^ spedkaiy of a pictoie, a 
poctndt by HoUmiii, in the Hfanry ? one that I ad- 
inired paftieakrly. I ivm about to tell yoa some, 
thing of die Uatocy of the fidr oiigiiial, and I might 
hare run on for some length of time about her de- 
fendants, had not an inteiruptioB ooenrred. I b^ 
pardon of Giace for the w(Mrd intemiptiony for her 
tOQg it was that stopped my long story. I shall 
tdl you something about that lady, thoqgh not ex- 
actly her story at |»esent That picture and the 
next to it» the lady's husband, came into the pos - 
seaskm of the fiunily of Old Court, with the knights 
mother. They axe the portraits of the first Lotd 
B. and his ^vife, to whose great grandson a duhe- 
dim was granted in Charles the Seooad's reign. 

» The mother of Sir Adam Faiifiwwaatfao onl^ 
sister of the second Duke of B.. .n » and brought 
her husband a laige fortune. This noUeman 
went abroad in the year 1688^ f<dkMnttg die for- 
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tunes of the Stuarts. Sir Adam has never kept 
up any intercourse with that part of his fiumly, and 
would have known little about them, except that 
the last duke, grandson to his mofher's brother, was 
said to be residing near St Germains, had not a 
circumstance which I am about to mention oc- 
curred very recently. 

" It was about half a year after our winter fes- 
tivities : we were sitting at breakfast, and the let- 
ters were, as usual, brought in by fM Robin. There 
was a letter for the knight from Marmaduke. I 
should have said that Marmaduke and Mrs. Fair- 
fax were not at Old Court, but at Woodcote^ their 
own home, and that Lady Clarice was staying with 
them. Harry Fairfax was in London, transacting 
s<nne business there for his father. Only Graee^ 
and aunt Amabel, and Sir Adam, with myself, 
(by-the»by, I've never told you any thing about 
myself) were at Old Court. We were sitting romid 
the breakfast table, when a letter was brought for 
the knight, and one for Grace, and one for me*- 
one for all but aunt Amabel, who, sedng how 
interested we were with our letters, took up the 
newspaper, and putting on her spectacles, was soon 
as intently occupied as any of us. She generally 
begins at the first page of the paper, and looks (I 
win not say reads) it regularly through. Suddeidy 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise, and almost 
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dropped the paper ; snatched it up again, and thrust* 
ia^ it into her nieee*B hands, she cried, 

<* < Read that paragraph, Grace! — Very odd! 
very odd, indeed i^Do you not see which I mean, 
child? It hegins, 'Suddenly at'— Yes; there it 
is !_< Suddenly, at— ' 

** * Now I see where you mean, aunt,' replied 
Grace. ' Died suddenly^ at St Germains, of his 
•wounds, received in a duel with the welLknowii 
Captain S-< — > James Charles, fourth Duke of 

B , Earl of Wilton, and Lord Altyre, in Scot- 

land* The Anther and grand&ther of this nobleman 
hare been long known as devoted followers of the 
House of Stuart, and have been constantly at^ 
tached to the court of St Germains. By the death 
of his Grace the dukedom is extinct, but the earl, 
dom of Wilton, which descends in the female line, 
with the large landed property in Norfolk and two 
adjoining counties, comes to Sir Adam Fairfax, of 
Old Court, in the county of Kent, now Earl of 
Wilton.' 

<< * Strange news, indeed!' said the knight; or, 
as I suppose we should now say the earl, taking 
the paper out of his daughter's hands. 

" The strange news, however, travelled very fast; 
for before his son Harry returned, from London, 
as he did that day, with lull confirmation of the 
intelligence, it had spread through the whole neigh- 

t 
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bourhood ; and old Robin, as he waited at dinner 
that day, ('tis a servant's never-failing rule) lost no 
opportunity, I assure you, of saying * My lord* to 
his master, and * My lady* to the Lady Grace, as 
we must now call her." 



" I seldom write letters," said aunt Amabel, 
a few days after, to her niece ; " but, a day or two 
ago, I took the liberty of opening a correspondence 
with a very fine young man, an officer in the Guards. 
My dear Grace ! what will you say to me?" 

** Oh, aunt !* replied Grace, looking up from her 
work, and sighing and smiling at the same time, 
« you know that I also, sometimes, though very 
seldom, write to a very fine young man, an officer 
in the Guards.** 

^ The very same, child !** said aunt Amabel care- 
lessly. 

" My dear aunt !** exclaimed Grace, with a grave 
and serious manner, " you do not mean that you 
have been writing to Mr. Seymour?'* 

" Indeed but I have, child, and I should not 
wonder if we soon see him here. I tell you 
what, Gracey," and she laid her hand on the arm 
of her niece, « Mr. Seymour and I are the best 
friends in the world. I promised him that I would 
lose no opportunity of doing him a service with 
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'yoiL Now as for your writing to him on the sub- 
ject with which I have filled my letter, it was out 
of the question; but old women need not be so 
scrupulous." 

** But what was the sulirject of your letter?** 
asked Grace. , 

<< If you cannot guess, I cannot help you, for you 
will not hear from me, Graoey." 

" Oh, aunt Amabel ! aunt Amabel ! what have 
you done?** 

** Now dont be affected, Gracey; 'tis not like 
you, no^ nor like Clarice either now, for she 'is 
grown a good, sensible, young woman ; and do not 
look so much shocked, and I will tell you what I 
have done : only that, which Mr. and Lady Grace 
Seymour will thank me for haying done, as long 
as they live. Ludy Grace !** she repeated, '^ you. 
Lady Grace ! and my brother, the Earl of Wilton ! 
I don*t know now that I Uke all this changing; I 
can hardly believe it yet I am sure if I had read 
of such an event in a novel, I should have blamed 
the author for making out such on improbability; 
but when the thing actually happens in real life, 
what is one to say? My brother tells me, for my 
comfort,** she added, after relapsing into silence, 
and working very diligently for some minutes, 
^ that Mannaduke must reside at Wilton Castle, 
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in Norfolk He does not find himself young 
enough to leave Old Court ; he means still to con- 
tinue his residence here." 

Oh yes, aunt! I know he does,'* said Grace ; 

and our happy family party are to meet here 
again next Christmas." 

I wonder if their annalist will be there also ! — 
Perhaps I may. 






L'ENVOY. 



A FEW words with you, my reader ! before we 
part If you do not think this little book the 
dullest in the world,-*Jf you have found among its 
faults and follies (and I will not be slow to confess it 
has many) some few parts to praise, buy the book; 
that is, if you have only borrowed it : recommend it, 
if the copy you are reading he your own. I am not 
selfish in asking this favour, except it be selfish to 
seek an honest pleasure. I am not selfish, for I am 
in truth asking an alms of you for some elderly gen- 
tlewomen of blameless character, who have been 
brought very low, almost to want, by no indis- 
cretion of their own. It would be an insult to 
them, in their altered fortimes, to publish their 
names ; so I must ask you to believe me, that if 
the volume sells, my profits of the two first edi- 
tions will be devoted to them.— I must not forget 
to say, that the stories of ' Katherine Parr,' and 
' The Savoyard Peasant,* have appeared before, in 
a periodical work. 
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